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Formerly executive manager of the National City Bank of New York, who 
under the recent reorganization of the Ordnance Department of the Army was 
placed in charge of its Procurement Division, with control of orders and con- 
tracts for artillery, small arms, ammunition, and other articles heretofore con- 
tracted for by the various divisions of the Ordnance Department , 
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UR boom era in the conduct of 
the war is nearly over. We pro- 
claimed our prowess to ourselves 
and the rest of the world—like 
a Western land dealer. Ten 

million men in the draft, a million in France 
by spring in 1918, the air full of airplanes, 
countless ships for the sea, and our mobil- 
ized geniuses to invent an antidote to the 
submarine. 

The war, too, was going to our liking. We 
hailed the Russian Republic with joy, and the 
British, French, and Italians were on the 
offensive. And we were told week by week of 
victories over the submarine. There were 
warning voices but they were thrust aside. 

Then came the end of the boom. Russia 
collapsed, the Italian line gave way, and we 
realized that we were needed and needed 
immediately. We began to take stock of 
ourselves seriously. 

It became evident that we could not get an 
army of a million men ready to fight in France 
before another year—and equally evident 
that without that army the Allies cannot 
achieve victory this year. We realize, too, 
that another victorious campaign against the 
submarine with the net loss of tonnage that 
resulted from the campaign of 1917 would very 
nearly prevent our having a big army in 
France even in 1919. We realized that our 
lack of foresight and ability has prolonged the 
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war at least a year, and we are not quite easy 
in our minds about where the German propa- 
ganda may win another victory in the mean- 
while. 

Having gotten down somewhere near bed- 
rock, let us stay there. Let us ask Washington, 
official and semi-official, to give up rose-tinting 
everything and tell us the plain unvarnished 
truth from now on, for the country has as 
much stomach for hard news as the Govern- 
ment has, and it has the right to know. 

And at the same time let us not put too 
much store in the compliments that come to 
us from our friends across the water. They 
are glad we are coming to help them and they 
say all the pleasant things to us they can. 
That is natural, but we are not in a position 
to accept congratulations, when our work is 
still ahead and we are late. 

We began with a hollow boom and built a 
false optimism on it. It collapsed. From now 
on let us stick to the facts and build justifiable 
optimism on accomplishment alone. It will 
be slower, perhaps, but worth having. 

Moreover, we have got to live down a dis- 
appointment which our Allies are going to 
have in us increasingly as they realize what we 
now know—that we have done too much 
talking. 

We have a grim time ahead and we must 
go at it with the sanity to face the facts and 
build on them for victory. 


Copyright, 1918, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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— 


Who, upon the appointment of Major General Crozier to the newly created 
War Council, was recalled to active duty by Secretary Baker to be Acting 
Quartermaster General of the Army, in which position he assumes the task of 
providing equipment and supplies for the Army 











MR. J. B. W. GARDINER 


The military expert of the New York Times who describes, in this issue of 
the WorLp’s Work, the methods by which Germany is preparing for her next 
war, in which she hopes to achieve her ambition of a European dominion, not 
merely from Hamburg to Bagdad, but from Calais to Bagdad _[See page 364] 
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The head of the Serbian Commission to the United States 
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The Congregationalist rector of Pittsfield, Mass., who succeeds the late Dr. 
Hollis B. Frissell as principal of Hampton Institute, in Virginia 
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THE CREW OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE SURRENDERING TO AN AMERICAN 
DESTROYER 
The story of how two American destroyers, the Fanning and the Nicholson, recently sank a Ger- 
man submarine and captured its crew is told in the following excerpt from the Navy Department’s 
report of the incident: 


At about ten minutes past four o’clock in the afternoon, while escorting a convoy, Coxswain David D. 
Loomis, lookout of the Fanning, sighted a small periscope some distance off the port bow, extending about a 
foot out of water and visible for only a few seconds. The Fanning immediately headed for the spot and about 
three minutes after the periscope had been sighted dropped a depth charge. 

The Nicholson also speeded to the position of the submarine, which appeared to be heading toward a mer- 
chant vessel in the convoy, and dropped another depth charge. At that moment the submarine’s conning 
tower appeared on the surface between the Nicholson and the convoy, and the Nicholson fired three shots from 
her stern gun. The bow of the submarine came up rapidly. She was down by the stern, but righted herself 
and seemed to increase her speed. 

The Nicholson cleared, the Fanning headed for the U-boat, firing from the bow gun. After the third shot 
the crew of the submarine all came on deck and held up their hands, the submarine surrendering at twenty-eight 
minutes past four o’clock. 

The Fanning approached the submarine to pick up the prisoners, both destroyers keeping their batteries 
trained on the boat. 

A line was got to the submarine, but in a few minutes she sank, the line was let go, and the crew of the 
U-boat jumped into the water and swam to the Fanning. 








The March of Events 


The War For Human Liberty 


war aims has given our present enter- 

prise a definiteness and a high and 
mighty purpose which it had not had before. 
At one stroke he has introduced the element 
of order into a somewhat confused situation, 
made plain what we are fighting for, and made 
plain at the same time that we shall fight until 
we get it. 

What, then, are the specific aims for which 
we are fighting? 

I. No secret treaties; no private agreements 
between monarchs or ministries that bind 
whole peoples without their knowledge. This 
means supplanting the “Willy” and “Nicky”’ 
system by the principle underlying paragraph 
two, section two, article two, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: The President 
“shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties.” 
In other words the representatives of the people 
shall ratify every international agreement. 
The great statesmen who drew up our Constitu- 
tion in 1787, understood the wickedness of 
secret diplomacy and struck this effective blow 
at it. Recent material unearthed in the Rus- 
sian archives has pictured the Czar and the Kai- 
ser in 1906, plotting to embroil Europe in war. 
“We took our oaths before God, who heard 
our vows,” telegraphed the Kaiser. Mr. 
Wilson is evidently opposed to select secret 
societies of this kind. Mr. Lloyd-George, 
in his recent speech, borrowed a phrase from 
the Declaration of Independence, “consent 
of the governed,” as describing the central 
idea on which the world should be reorganized. 
These few words from our Federal Constitution 
furnish similarly an excellent basis for the 
future conduct of international relations. 

I]. Freedom of the seas, “alike in peace and 
in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.” Here- 
in Mr. Wilson asserts another familiar doctrine. 
It is also, strange as it may seem, an ancient 
German principle. In the treaty negotiated 
by Benjamin Franklin with Prussia it was 
provided that private property should not be 
subject to seizure at sea. The adoption 
_ of this principle would end all blockades, by 
submarines or surface ships, and would make 
illegal any attacks in the open sea upon enemy 
and neutral commerce. Mr. Wilson hopes to 
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establish some international arrangement that 
will end war, and therefore he makes one 
exception to his anti-blockade principle. In 
case any nation violates its peace agreements, 
then a blockade against its ports, by the navies 
of all nations, would be used to bring it to terms. 
The first part of this recommendation neces- 
sarily depends upon having the last part. 

III. Mr. Wilson’s third condition has caused 
some flutter among the protectionist Republi- 
cans, who seem to think that he is seeking to 
establish a world system of free trade. “The 
removal, so far as is possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality 
of trade conditions among all the nations.” 
Senator Smoot and other worshippers of 
Schedule K detect in these words something 
more dangerous to mankind than Prussian 
autocracy. In the first place the phrase, 
“so far as it is possible,” clearly saves us from 
a definite commitment. But it is not likely 
that Mr. Wilson was thinking of. protective 
tariff in the Smoot and the Gallinger sense. 
Many people have advocated boycotts and 
non-trading arrangements directed against 
Germany. It has been proposed to ostracize 
Germany from all commercial relationships 
with the rest of the world; an economic war has 
been advocated as a sequel to the present 
military operations. There are indications 
that this possibility has driven the German 
leaders to despair, and that, could they be 
assured that Germany would once more be 
admitted to the family of nations as an econo- 
mic equal, they would seek the quickest means 
of making peace. Mr. Wilson has asserted 
from the beginning that we are making war, 
not on the German people, but on the German 
autocracy. But none the less it is true that 
the fewer and lower the tariffs the less likelihood 
there is of war. 

IV. The reduction of “national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety.’ In this Mr. Wilson announces a 
policy, without going into details or precisely 
defining what he means. Since his plan pro- 
vides for an international blockade against 
offending nations, it is quite plain that arma- 
ment, especially naval, is not to be ended. 
This stipulation is directed in general against 
Prussia, the huge armed camp which has bur- 
dened and terrorized Europe for forty years. 
The details of its practical application are 
left for the future. 

V. The President’s fifth stipulation pro- 
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vides for the settlement of “colonial claims.” 
As Germany is the only Power that has lost 
any colonies in this war—the only one of the 
Central Powers, indeed, that has any to lose— 
the President is evidently discussing Africa, 
Tsingtau, and the German islands in the 
Pacific. Germany has evinced great eagerness 
to have these territories returned, while Eng- 
land and France quite clearly do not favor 
such a restoration. Mr. Wilson insists that 
“the interests of the population concerned 
must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the Government whose title is to be 
determined.” This rule would make inevita- 
ble the restoration of Germany’s concession 
at Tsingtau to China. If the interests of the 
African tribes are to determine the matter 
Germany’s African colonies certainly should 
not go back to the Fatherland. A plebiscite 
of the Hereros, should such a thing be possible, 
would not disclose any great affection for the 
Prussian system. It was in these African 
colonies that the German armies served the 
apprenticeship in brutality that prepared 
them so well for the more mature exploits in 
Belgium and northern France. The Germans 
have never shown any aptitude for colonization 
and it is unlikely that they ever will. It is 
improbable that the interests of Germany or 
the world would be promoted by a continuation 
of this grotesque experiment. However, Mr. 
Wilson is willing to leave this matter open— 
only insisting that humanity and not imperial- 
ism shall control the settlement. 

VI. Necessarily the evacuation of those 
parts of Russia held by Germany shall be a 
preliminary to any permanent treaty of peace. 
Germany’s cynicism in approaching Russia 
with a proposal for “peace without annexa- 
tions”’ and then insisting that she retain Rus- 
sian Poland, Courland, Lithuania, Livonia, 
and Esthonia is apparently the action which 
inspired the President’s message. Mr. Wilson’s 
suggestion for settling. the Russian question, 
including that of the invaded provinces, 
is precisely that same broad principle which 
he hopes to see applied to the reorganization 
of the whole world, including Germany itself. 
It is what Germany calls “the self-determina- 
tion of peoples,” but for which we have a 
better phrase—“the consent of the governed.” 
Thus Russia is to be welcomed “into the 
society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing.” Mr. Wilson has not 
adopted that bitter attitude toward the sev- 


eral brands of Russian revolutionists which 
has become so general. He sees a nation 
distracted by all kinds of difficulties and 
blindly groping toward the light. He would 
lend a helping hand. He would extend Russia 
“more than a welcome; assistance also of every 
kind that she may need and may herself 
desire.”’ This is one of the high points in the 
message. 

VII. That Belgium must be evacuated and 
restored is fundamental. And Belgian in- 
dependence, as President Wilson understands 
it, will contain not the slightest taint of Ger- 
man domination or control. There must be 
no “attempt to limit the sovereignty which 
she enjoys in common with all other free 
nations.” 

VIII. Necessarily all invaded French terri- 
tory must also be evacuated and restored. 
And Mr. Wilson does not limit this evacuation 
to the crimes committed in the last three years; 
he goes back to 1870-71. For the first time 
he speaks definitely the words “Alsace- 
Lorraine.”” Germany will never be admitted 
into the family of nations until she surrenders 
the plunder of forty-seven years ago. The 
fate of Alsace-Lorraine will finally decide 
whether the new ideals have triumphed in this 
struggle. 

IX. Mr. Wilson insists that Italy shall be 
reorganized on the basis of nationality. This 
implies that the Trentino and parts of Istria 
and the east coast of the Adriatic shall be- 
come parts of the Italian kingdom. Again 
the principle of the “consent of the governed”’ 
is to settle a problem that can never be 
permanently settled on any other basis. 

X and XI. Mr. Wilson has definite ideas 
on the settlement of the most tangled of 
European problems, that of the Balkans. 
What is to become of the Slavic parts of 
Austria-Hungary, of Serbia, Rumania, Mon- 
tenegror Many regard this question as even 
more important than Alsace-Lorraine. Ger- 
many’s plan for a huge Germanic state or 
federation, including the present German and 
Austrian empires, Serbia, Rumania, and large 
sections of the Turkish empire, in Europe and 
Asia, is perhaps the chief stake in the present 
war. The realization of this ambition would 
mean the end of democracy, not only in Europe 
but possibly in North and South America. 
President Wilson’s terms are intended to 
destroy this Byzantine dream of conquest. 
This principle of self-government necessarily 
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implies the establishment of such historic na- 
tionalities as Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro. 
Serbia, in order to maintain herself as a nation, 
must have that outlet to the sea which Austrian 
policy has persistently denied her. Mr. Wilson 
disclaims any intention of destroying Austria- 
Hungary, but he insists that the several Slavic 
peoples which now lie under the frightfully 
oppressive rule of the Hapsburgs shall have 
the right of “autonomous development.” 
The expression is vague, but the principle in- 
volved is clear. It means that these peoples 
are no longer to be expioited far the benefit of 
a decrepit dynasty, but are to have the right 
to earn their own living in peace, to enjoy the 
fruits of their own toil, and to give expression 
to their racial ideals. It means that they are 
to be free men, instead of slaves. 

XII. Turkey is to be permitted to rule 
Turks, but not to rule and destroy Armenians, 
Slavs, Greeks, and other peoples who have 
been subjected to a murderous sway for nearly 
five centuries. The Sultan may retain Con- 
stantinople as his capital, but he shall not be 
permitted to close the Dardanelles. This in- 
dispensable highway of commerce shall be 
controlled by international guarantees, and 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean shall be 
as free and open as the Atlantic. 

XIII. Perhaps Mr. Wilson’s most drama- 
tic demand is for the resurrection of Poland. 
He proposes not only a revision of the treaty 
of Frankfort; he seeks to turn the clock back 
to the days of Frederick the Great and Cather- 
ine of Russia and to undo the hideous crime 
of the eighteenth century. - The Europe that 
remained inactive onlookers while Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria vivisected the Polish 
kingdom must now, nearly one hundred and 
forty years after the event, step in and give 
back Poland to the Poles. Hardly any states- 
man has ever proposed a modern Polish state 
on the comprehensive plans now outlined by 
President Wilson. It includes not only Rus- 
sian Poland, but those parts of the ancient 
Polish Kingdom which are now integral parts 
of Austria and Prussia. The clause that will 
enrage the Germans most is the one in which 
Mr. Wilson demands that Poland, like Serbia, 
shall have an outlet to the sea. This means 
that Danzig will become the great seaport of 
the new Polish state and that Prussia itself 
will be split in two, with a strip of Poland as 
an intervening wedge. A sufficient answer 
to German objections is that this is what was 


precisely the situation until Prussia rapaciously 
added these territories to her own dominions. 
The one determining fact is that so-called 
Prussian Poland is Poland, that its peoples are 
Poles, not Prussians, and that they overwhelm- 
ingly desire to become part of the new Polish 
state. There can be no complete Polish nation 
that does not include them. 

XIV. After having made good all these 
ancient wrongs and rebuilt Europe on national 
lines, Mr. Wilson proposes an international 
organization that shall exist for the purpose 
of guaranteeing its perpetuity. In such an 
organization the United States will become a 
part. For a long period we recognized no 
responsibility for civilization except in our own 
hemisphere. By entering this war we seemed 
to admit a wider responsibility. By pledging 
ourselves to fight until the peoples of Europe 
are free, which is what the President does, we 
fully accept a share of responsibility for civiliza- 


tion in the whole world; no matter how the . 


leagued association is formed or how it works 
we have definitely begun a new era. 

The aims set out by the President can be 
achieved only by a victorious war. 

So long as Germany is controlled by its 
present rulers whose religion is conquest, 
supported by an unbeaten army, its pledges 
will be worthless, its intentions hostile, its 
power great, and even if it agreed to such 
terms as we demand its pledges would be 
worthless. 

We and our Allies have got to finish beating 
Germany now or be constantly prepared to 
fight at any later time when she chooses to 
run amuck again. 

If Germany is beaten in the field the prestige 
of her military government will be gone and 
a republic may take its place. With the mil- 
itary autocracy successful it can and will kill 
all attempts at free government in Germany. 

From our side the military defeat of Ger- 
many is an absolute necessity to prevent the 
repetition of Germany’s systematic attempt 
to destroy civilization. The geographical and 
commercial terms which the President outlines 
are for the purpose of leaving as little cause 
as possible for future wars arising from other 
reasons. Not everyone believes with the 
President that human ingenuity will be clever 
enough to arrange the world so that no more 
causes for war will exist. But if the cold- 
blooded desire to fight is beaten out of 
Germany and Austria and does not crop 
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up in some other Government, the great 
nations ought to be able to maintain a 
maximum amount of peace. But if Ger- 
many and Austria continue in the state of 
mind in which they want war there is no way 
in which the rest can prevent war fromoccuring. 

Moreover, as the Imperial war-willing Ger- 
man Government uses the foreign trade or- 
ganizations to currupt and weaken the political 
life of other nations and to spy on them, as 
long as the autocracy in Germany persists no 
nations can ever safely trade with Germany 
—and such a refusal to trade would probably 
lead to war. 

As the President says, we are not fighting 
to dictate to Germany what kind of Govern- 
ment she shall have, but the fact remains just 
the same that there will be no chance of an 
arrangement promising even a fair amount of 
peace until the German military organization 
is defeated in the field and driven out of 
power. When that is done there will be an 
opportunity to put into practice the states- 
manlike and far reaching programme the 
President proposes. 


Director General McAdoo 


HEN the President appointed Mr. 
WW west Director General of Rail- 

roads he did a great service toward 
the successful prosecution of the war. The 
President’s action had two fundamental merits. 
He gave the job to a single man and gave him 
the power to do it. There is no committee, 
board, council, or advisory commission. The 
power and the responsibility are lodged in a 
single individual, which is the only way to 
get things done. In the second place the 
President gave this task to the man in his 
immediate circle who particularly has the 
habit of getting things done. Mr. McAdoo 
has many enemies—has had more than he has 
now—and there are many people who have 
questioned his policies, but no one can question 
his initiative, his courage, or his energy. These 
are now the essential qualities. Moreover, 
Mr. McAdoo’s governmental activities form a 
rather remarkable record. He was a large 
figure in the inauguration of the Federal 
Reserve System, without which unquestionably 
our war financing would have been in bad 
straits by now. He endeavored to start 
Government shipping lines in 1915. The 
Worvp’s Work did not then and does not 


now believe his project would have increased 
shipping faster than it did increase, but, none 
the less, his shipping plan was another evidence 
of his energy and initiative. Mr. McAdoo is 
responsible for the Government war risk 
insurance on shipping which has been most 
useful. He is responsible for the soldiers’ 
insurance plan, which seems as if it might be 
far more beneficial to the soldiers and sailors 
than the old pension system and also escape 
becoming a vast political scandal such as 
the Civil War pensions have become. Mr. 
McAdoo is responsible for the successful 
flotation of the two Liberty Loans and for the 
inauguration of the War Savings Stamp plan. 
There is a tendency, of course, in some quarters 
to say that the Liberty Loans were made 
successful by the bankers. This is true to a 
certain extent. But if the bankers had had 
their way the first Liberty Loan would have 
been at 4 per cent. instead of 33. They said 
that it could not be floated at 35 successfully. 
Mr. McAdoo had the courage to go ahead 
anyway and he was right. Moreover, if the 
Loan had been a failure it would have been 
his failure. It was a success. On the same 
basis the success is his. 

All in all it is a good record. Mr. McAdoo 
has the courage to take responsibility and he 
gets results. If he does this in the railroad 
business it is all the public should ask of him 
during the war. As for his having three or 
four other jobs already, that is all right too, 
so long as he can do them. In war time there 
should be no mercy for a public official who 
fails to get results, and no jealousy toward 
one who does. 


The Director General’s Problems 


R. McADOO’S new title is Director 

M General of Railroads and his task was 

to take over their operation. In cold 

truth his most useful function will be pro- 

tector general of railroads. The railroads were 
much more sinned against than sinning. 

For example, let us take the coal situation. 
The railroads have this winter delivered to 
many sections of this country more coal than 
in any previous year. In other words the coal 
shortage, particularly the shortage of domestic 
coal is not due primarily to the railroads. But 
after the railroads transported the coal it did not 
take its usual course. The public feared a 
coal famine. The forehanded, who could 
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afford it, laid in an extra supply. The retail 
dealer’s business was to sell his coal and turn 
it into money as soon as possible. With the 
public in an apprehensive mood about the 
future this was easier than usual. The result 
was excess supplies for many and scarcity for 
many more. But the railroads had no power 
over local retailers of coal to prevent this. 
Nevertheless, when the supply ran out in 
certain communities because some people had 
bought too much, the railroads were called on 
to rush extra coal. They were faced with 
frantic demands for rush deliveries in every 
direction. They had to try to comply with all 
these demands. They will continue to be 


faced with this kind of demand until Mr. 


McAdoo, ‘who has the power which the rail- 
roads did not have, refuses to try to make 
the railroads make good the faults of local 
distribution and forces the local authorities or 
the Fuel Administration to handle the dis- 
tribution so as to make a fair amount of coal 
suffice. And what applies to coal applies to 
many other things, also. 

But, as railroad protector general, Mr. 
McAdoo has an even larger task in protecting 
the transportation system from abuse by 
other departments of the Government. Vari- 
ous branches of the Government had the power 
to issue, and quickly acquired the habit of 
issuing priority shipping orders for almost 
everything they wanted. The consequence 
was that some railroads were faced with the 
necessity of hauling nearly every piece of 
freight offered them before every other piece 
of freight! Moreover, the process of mobili- 
zation resulted in vast quantities of freight 
being sent to places which had no facilities. 
Places that had facilities were crowded beyond 
their abilities. Freight was rushed to the 
seaboard and there blocked the terminal 
facilities for four, five, six, even seven months, 
waiting to go abroad. The lack of ships was 
not the railroads’ fault. Nor was the foolish 
practice of sending to the ports tonnage that 
could not be moved away the railroads’ fault. 
But they were unquestionably the victims of 
these practices. The Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee at a special hearing drew 
from Chairman Hall of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the statement that the 
Government’s failure to centralize priority 
administration was largely responsible for 
freight congestion. 

Chairman Hall took occasion to exonerate 


Chairman Lovett of the Priority Board of 
blame in connection with the issuance of 
unnecessary orders, placing responsibility on 
the action of the boards in the War and Navy 
Departments, as well as with the Shipping 
Board, which designate what freight for these 
departments is to be moved first. 

“Couldn’t the President have improved the 
situation last July by having these priority 
orders pass through one man?”’ asked Senator 
Kellogg. 

“You can draw your own conclusions as well 
as I can,”’ Chairman Hall replied. 

But whoever else could have controlled the 
situation, the railroads could not because it 
was against the law. It has been against the 
law for railroads to combine as much as they 
have. The measure of unified control achieved 
by the Railroad War Board under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Fairfax Harrison was contrary 
to law but in strict accordance with necessity. 
If the problem had been merely one of unified 
operation the railroads could probably have 
worked it out themselves, but it was: much 
more than that. The problem is based upon 
the conception of the United States as a 
huge workshop devoted to producing trained 
men and munitions for war. The job of the 
Director General of Railroads is to move 
men, raw materials, and finished products over 
the shortest and easiest routes, and to maintain 
an even flow to prevent congestion, just as 
materials are routed through the different 
departments of a factory. This means arbi- 
trary power to say that a coal dealer in 
Indiana must get coal from an Indiana mine 
instead of a West Virginia mine to save 
hauling. Commercial competition has re- 
sulted in many needlessly long hauls of many 
kinds of things. And railroad competition 
for freight has encouraged this. The Govern- 
ment with the arbitrary powers of war time 
can stop these cross hauls and needlessly long 
hauls and save a large amount of railroad 
operation for more useful purposes. The part 
of Mr. McAdoo’s task which offers the greatest 
opportunity for public service is the direction 
of the traffic of a nation. 

In the field of operation the Government can 
achieve a larger measure of unification of 
control than the railroads had already achieved, 
particularly in the use of terminal facilities. 
But the railroads have already made a very 
good record in the actual moving of freight. 
Traffic hauled in 1916 was a quarter more than 
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that in 1914. So that, while complete uni- 
fication of control can undoubtedly do still 
more to improve operation, there is not likely 
to be as great an opportunity for improvement 
in pure operation as in the direction of the 
traffic. The number of ton-miles accomplished 
by the railroads in 1916 would probably 
suffice for even our war needs if all traffic 
were directed so that rione of the tonnage was 
wasted. 

Government operation will also take care 
of any difficulty that might otherwise have 
arisen in borrowing money to buy new equip- 
ment and to pay off former loans that are 
maturing. The Government may even see 
that the roads get the equipment, as well as 
see that they have money to pay for it. The 
railroads have ordered new cars and engines, 
but the military needs abroad have pre- 
vented their getting many of them. The 
Director General will have the power to get 
such cars and engines as the conduct of the 
war demands for our roads. 

As -for the railroad revenues themselves, 
under the Government any deficit that might 
arise in operation would be met by taxes. 

Besides directing traffic, unifying operation, 
and financing the roads, Mr. McAdoo must 
face another problem—in many ways an even 
harder one. He has got to find some way of 
maintaining the personnel of the railroad 
organizations. The engineering companies, 
the draft, and munition factories have all 
drawn on the railroad labor supply. Mr. 
McAdoo will have to meet these inroads and 
also meet the demands of the railroad brother- 
hoods for more and more wages. Two years 
ago the brotherhoods showed their strength 
to the Government, and their experience then 
would not deter them from trying the experi- 
ment again. Perhaps the patriotism of the 
railroad workers will remain uppermost in their 
minds during the whole course of the war. If 
not, Mr. McAdoo has a real test ahead of him. 
If such strikes as have spread over most of 
other war industries, despite the promises of 
labor leaders, come into the railroad field, it 
will make railroad conditions as bad as 
those which Mr. McAdoo was called on to 
improve. 

Altogether the new Director General of 
Railroads is faced with many difficulties, and 
with an equal number of opportunities— 
opportunities full of possibilities of service to 
the Nation in winning the war. 


Mr. Baker and the War Department 


OUR months ago there appeared in 
* Collier's Weekly a very fair and friendly 
article about the Secretary of War in 
which he was quoted as saying: 
I delight in the fact that when we entered this 
war we were not, as our adversary, ready for it, 
anxious for it, prepared for it, and inviting it. 


Certainly all Americans will agree with Mr. 
Baker in being delighted that we were not 
anxious for this war. But our delight at 
being unready and unprepared is being tem- 
pered, if, indeed, most people had it. For 
a Secretary of War to have had this feeling 
about a war which had been directly threaten- 
ing us for nearly two years causes some won- 
der as to what Mr. Baker considered the pur- 
poses of the War Department to be. When 
Mr. Baker, with the present situation abroad 
staring him in the face, told the Senate Com- 
mittee that the war was 3,000 miles away and 


-that there was no hurry, the suspicion of his 


unfitness was confirmed. 

Mr. Lowry, the author of the Collier’s 
article, gave the following description of Mr. 
Baker last September: 

He has not disclosed a powerful, penetrating 
intellect of ‘flashing impulses,” but he has a sound, 
good mind. He contends daily in the War Depart- 
ment with an almost impossible, impractical or- 
ganization. The power and responsibility in that 
archaic scheme of things are not intelligently placed. 
But Mr. Baker runs his job; it does not run him. 
Too infrequently can that be said of Cabinet officers. 

It is not possible to erect Mr. Baker into a great 
heroic figure forging thunderbolts of war and 
launching them with majestic mien against a 
cowering and hated enemy. That is not his style. 
Neither is he the negligible quantity and colorless 
apparition some persons suppose. 


The “almost impossible impractical or- 
ganization,” that “‘archaic scheme of things”’ 
which makes up the War Department, came 
into Mr. Baker’s hands two years ago. As 
Mr. Lowry points out, the Secretary seemed 
to dominate the Department until war, which 
is the test of a War Department, struck it. 
But then, as the Senate investigation has 
shown, the task got somewhat away from him. 
The humiliating testimony given by General 
Crozier and General Sharpe indicated that 
there was not a vigorous controlling force in 
the Department. General Sharpe, for ex- 
ample, testified that he had not been officially 
informed of how many men he was to clothe, 
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but that he heard there were to be a half 
million more and went and asked about it. 

Not only did the testimony seem to indi- 
cate a lack of a big enough man at the top, 
but the results were bad. It is announced 
now that we are to have 400,000 men in France 
by March. That is thirteen months after 
we broke relations and eleven months after 
we declared war. The British recruited and 
trained and delivered to the war area many 
more than that number from a population 
half the size of ours in the same length of time. 
And the army that Great Britain sent could not 
count on artillery, machine guns, or other 
munitions from its Allies as we are doing. 

‘Mr. Baker has now shuffled the archaic 
scheme of things around and has gotten in 
some new blood. In peace times we should 
let it go at that, for Mr. Baker’s personality 
is pleasant and his intentions are good. But 
we are now at war and delay means death, 
mistakes kill people. Big mistakes and long 
delays kill thousands. The President and 
Mr. Baker must know that the lack of fore- 
sight and the lack of efficiency in the War. 
Department cause grave concern to the people 
in the United States and damage our repu- 
tation abroad and will lead to unnecessary 
deaths in our army. If the President and 
Mr. Baker are sure that no one else can be 
had to do the job better than Mr. Baker is 
doing it and will do it, it is the part of courage 
and patriotism to keep him at his post. 


Optimism About the Shipping Situation 


FFICIAL statements, from both the 
() United States and England, give 

grounds for optimism concerning 
the general shipping situation. Mr. Bain- 
bridge Colby, a member of the United States 
Shipping Board, goes so far as to say that the 
shipping problem is solved. “America’s stu- 
pendous ship-building programme is the answer 
to the submarine.” The recent parliamentary 
statement of Sir Eric Geddes, the new First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, gives more 
definite reasons for thinking that the German 
submarine has done its worst. The net losses 
in British shipping, in three and a half years 
of warfare, have amounted to 23 million tons. 
That is, England has that much less tonnage 
afloat now than in August, 1914. But the 
explanation for this falling off, Sir Eric says, 
is not primarily the German submarine. For _ 
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the first two years of the war, the English 
shipyards almost stopped building mercantile 
ships, devoting all their energies to construct- 
ing war vessels. The annual output of war- 
ships in England has exceeded the product of 
peace years by 300 or 400 per cent. The gen- 
eral impression that England’s navy is at least 
twice as large as when war began is apparently 
substantiated by this official declaration. British 
yards can now turn their attention to recoup- 
ing the losses in England’s mercantile fleet. 
Sir Eric supplies another new fact: had Eng- 
land in these three years of war maintained her 
construction of mercantile ships on the pre-war 
level, English shipping, despite the depreda- 
tions of the submarines, would be 2 or 3 
million tons to the good. Now that the 
British yards have begun building merchant 
ships on a much greater scale than prevailed 
before 1914, the chances of making good the 
losses seem favorable. 

Since February, 1917, when Germany’s 
unrestricted campaign began, England has 
lost 3 million tons—at the rate of about 300,000 
tons a month. How much shipping has been 
constructed in that same period? From 
January ist to June, according to Chairman 
Hurley, American yards launched 500,000 
tons; that is, even before the United States 
adopted its. present large programme, we were 
building at the rate of one million tons a 
year. Shipping statistics are so entangled 
that it is impossible to tell how many tons Eng- 
land has turned out in this same period. We 
can get some idea of British capacity, even 
before the augmentations required by war, 
from the fact that, in 1913, British yards 
turned out 3 million tons. Probably the 
statement is therefore entirely justified that 
English and American yards have replaced at 
least 2 million of the 3 million tons which Eng- 
land has lost since February, 1917. But there 
have been other sinkings than those of English 
ships. The best figures estimate that Ger- 
many has been destroying about 500,000 tons 
a month of the world’s shipping since she de- 
cided to play her last card. This is at the 
rate of 6 million tons a year. If English 
shipyards produce 3 million tons and Ameri- 
cans 5 million tons, it is quite apparent that 
Germany has failed, even though the English 
and American navies find no more effective 
method of handling the submarine. Though 
Mr. H. L. Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company, insists 
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that our yards will produce only 3 million 
tons in 1918, Chairman Hurley still promises 
5 million tons. 

So far as our “programme’’—the situation 
on paper—is concerned, the German submarine 
is already defeated. But our shipyards are still 
disorganized, the labor problem is still unsolved, 
and there is yet no definite assurance that we 
shall build 5 million tons this year. The 
necessity for action exists as much as ever. 


The Attacks on Mr. Hoover 


HE attempt which is now being made 

to discredit Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 

will make little headway with the 
American people, or at least that part of it 
which is interested in the thorough prosecution 
of the war. It is necessary at the present 
moment to maintain a constant attitude of 
criticism toward any public man whose ac- 
tivities, intentionally or otherwise, help to 
promote the German cause. There is no 
probability that Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
is a German agent; there is not the slightest 
doubt, however, that his activities for the 
past year and a half have been more helpful 
to Germany than to the United States. While 
there is no desire to do injustice to an American 
Senator, there are certain phases of Mr. 
Reed’s career which it is necessary to keep in 
mind. He comes from a state—Missouri— 
with a large German population, and with his 
colleague, Mr. Stone, Mr. Reed has taken a 
stand throughout the war which has not been 
displeasing to this element in his following. 
His attitude on food conservation has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated his hostility to the 
great enterprise in which we are engaged. 
Every country, especially Germany, has found 
it necessary to subject its food supply to the 
most minute supervision. In face of this fact 
Senator Reed fought the food bill all last sum- 
mer. This one man is more responsible than 
any other single influence for the fact that this 
measure was delayed for nearly three months. 
As part of his opposition he attacked Mr. 
Hoover, the man who had won the admiration 
of Europe for his able and devoted work in 
feeding Belgium and _ northern’ France. 
America has had to pass through many humil- 
iating experiences in recent years; but the 
spectacle of a man of Mr. Hoover’s ability 
and character being so assailed on the floor 
of the Senate by a man of Senator Reed’s type 


was a crowning shame. The American people 
should let Mr. Hoover know that they support 
him whole-heartedly in the present crisis. 
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Adjustment of Business to the War 


HE adjustment of business throughout 

the country to war conditions has 

so far been effected with very little 
trouble. Business was universally in a highly 
prosperous state when we entered the war last 
April. That helps to account for the small 
number of failures since. But the real adjust- 
ment of business to a war basis is likely to come 
this year, and we are coming to that with busi- 
ness generally in a satisfactory condition. 
There are exceptions, of course, to this com- 
mercial prosperity; and these point the way that 
the readjustment must take, and give warning 
to those engaged in activity that must be curtail- 
ed. During 1917 there were fewer commercial 
failures in the United States, according to 
reports of R. G. Dun & Co., than in any of 
the three years previous, when we ourselves 
were not involved in the war. The total 
liabilities of the failures last year were 
$183,441,371, which is smaller than the cor- 
responding figures for nearly ten years back. 
There were 20 per cent. fewer failures in trad- 
ing occupations, such as stores, in 1917, both 
in numbers and in the amount of the liabili- 
ties, than the year before. Among manu- 
facturers, on the other hand, there was an 
increase of 8 per cent. in liabilities, although 
the number of failures showed a 12 per cent. 
decline. Manufacturing plants are generally 
hard to convert from one product to another, 
and consequently a manufacturer of luxuries 
has the hardest task in adjusting himself to 
war conditions. It is on such manufacturers 
that the pressure of war has begun to tell. 


The Duty of Congress to Investigate Our 
War Preparations 


R DAVID LAWRENCE, a careful 
M observer, after the Congressional in- 
quiries had shown the more or less 
serious failure of the War Department in every 
activity except the furnishing of food, sent 
the following despatch to the New York 
Evening Post: 
For several months practically all the facts that 
have just been revealed by the investigating 
committees of Congress were known and gossiped 
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about in the national capital, but, owing to the 
peculiar restrictions of censorship and an atmosphere 
of official intimidation, the American people were 
denied news that might have been the basis for the 
same kind of helpful criticism which is only now 
stimulating the Government to greater effort in 
prosecuting the war. 

Washington knew about the shortage of rifles and 
the changes in ordnance, the complaints of visiting 
manufacturers, their offers to supply the Govern- 
ment with munitions, and the lack of equipment. 
It was even predicted by men within: the army 
exactly what the suffering would be, both on the 
transports and in the camps. Not a word of this, 
however, was it possible to print because of the 
strict rules barring any discussion of military plans. 
No one in the Government would permit any 
information to be released which tended in any 
way to reflect unfavorably on officials. Efforts 
were made frequently by the Committee on Public 
Information headed by George Creel to bring about 
relations of frankness with the press, but these 
failed. Similarly War Department officials, when 
confronted with the stories of inefficiency which 
were current here in many cases, actually entered 
denials and forbade their subordinates to throw 
any light whatsoever on these subjects. The usual 
reply was that the information would be useful to 
the enemy, but no person in authority either in the 
Committee on Public Information or any other 
branch of the Government weighed the advantage 
to America in a revelation of inefficiency as com- 
pared with the alleged disadvantages of hav-ng 
Germany learn details of American equipment. 

The return of Congress has been the first healthful 
influence brought to bear on a situation the gravity 
of which had long been known inside the national 
capital. The attitude of smug complacency which 
some officials adopted toward their work was not 
disturbed, because criticism has been for many 
months virtually impossible. Rumors galore were 
prevalent, but newspaper inquirers, anxious to 
obtain the facts on which to base a judgment, were 
repeatedly thwarted and told that military matters 
were none of the public’s affairs. 

The creation of a Department of Munitions is 
again being urged as a way out of the ordnance 
troubles and the difficulties of handling questions 
involving contracts and supplies on a large scale. 
This suggestion has been repeatedly made in the 
sessions of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, and a separate munitions 
organization responsible for ordnance would have 
been formed many months ago, could a public 
opinion have been aroused as to the need of such a 
step. 


There are several deductions from Mr. 
Lawrence’s narration of facts, which is in no 
way an exaggeration. 
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The fact, of course, is that there was and is 
something rotten_in the state of the War 
Department. — 

The second is that the press failed in its duty. 
Censorship or no censorship, a paper with the 
information and the courage could have forced 
the issue. 

The third deduction is that even if the 
censorship did stop the press from telling the 
whole truth, there is nothing to stop Congress 
from finding out whether the executive 
branches of the Government are doing their 
duty. It is the fundamental safeguard of 
all liberal government that the legislature 
elected by the people shall control the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money and that the 
executives, whether elected or appointed, are in 
the last analysis responsible to that body, 
which, with us, is Congress. 

But the difficulty with our system is that 
Congress does not attend to that function of 
supervision except periodically. Most of the 
executive departments go their way between 
appropriations with little responsibility to any 
one but the press. The press has assumed the 
task of watching the operations of the execu- 
tive departments and reporting on them to 
the people. But it is a voluntary responsi- 
bility. The Washington correspondents who 
really perform this service to the Nation are 
not elected by the people to do this. It is in 
reality the duty of Congress, and the fact that 
the press generally does it does not excuse 
Congress from its obligations. 

If the Committees of Congress had repre- 
sentatives of the departments empowered to 
answer questions about the department activ- 
ities before them every week, Congress would 
keep posted and the departments would have 
to keep up with their work all the time. As 
it is, the Congressional investigations only 
occur after there is good reason for the public 
to believe that there has been a failure or a 
scandal. 

. The opportunity for Congress to assume its 
responsibilities and serve the country lies 
before it. In practically all other countries 
with democratic governments the executives 
resign when their conduct is unsatisfactory to 
a majority of the legislature. Our cabinet 
members are not responsible to the legislature 
to the degree that an adverse vote would mean 
resignation, and to make them so would require 
a constitutional amendment, but they are, 
nevertheless, responsible in that few adminis- 
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trations would continue men in office who 
could not justify their work before Congress. 
And Congress by keeping in close touch with 
the administrative departments would be able 
to encourage ability, prevent mistakes, and 
legislate more effectively and with greater 
knowledge. Congress has a great opportunity 
within its grasp to grow in importance and 
responsibility and to render a great service 
to the United States and to civilization. 


Concrete Ships Making Progress 


O WHAT extent might concrete ships 
help to solve our shipping problem? 

Concrete vessels may be built quickly 
and cheaply; material is readily available; 
concrete is fireproof, rat-proof, and rot-proof, 
and withstands hard usage. The practicability 
of concrete barges and the smaller types of 
self-propelling freighters has been proven by 
practice though the value of concrete for large 
ships is yet to be shown. 

It is interesting that the first example of 
what is now called reénforced concrete was a 
small boat, built by a Frenchman in 1849. 
Prior to 1900 several barges of less than 100 
tons were in use in Italy and Holland. In 1900 
a 200-ton barge for river traffic was built in 
Germany, and to-day concrete barges varying 
in capacity up to 700 tons are used in the 
Panama Canal, the Welland Ship Canal, and 
the Manchester Ship Canal in England, and 
in the harbors of San Francisco, Baltimore, 
and Sydney, New South Wales. 

But the last year has demonstrated the 
true possibilities of concrete boats. A com- 
pany in California will soon launch a 5,000-ton 
self-propelling vessel for ocean service. But 
Scandinavia is taking the lead in this new 
industry. In that country several companies 
advertise that they will build concrete ships 
for ocean travel as large as 5,000 tons, and 
early this year they will launch several ships, 
of three and four thousand tons, equipped 
with Diesel engines. One 400-ton Scandi- 
navian ship has already received a Lloyd’s 
rating. The English and French governments, 
it is rumored, are planning to construct a 
fleet of concrete barges and coastwise self- 
propelling ships. And it has even been 
suggested in England that mammoth concrete 
barges of 15,000 or 20,000 tons’ displacement 
be built for train ferries between England and 
Gothenburg. ; 
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Save for the Next Liberty Loan 


HE determination of the American 

people to see the war through to the 

right ending will be tested by the third 
Liberty Loan—the first loan of 1918. We are 
now past the first burst of enthusiasm; we have 
settled down to the grim business of war. We 
have reached the point where the real senti- 
ment of the people will be reflected in their 
actions, and there must be no occasion for 
doubt in Germany as to what that sentiment 
is. The time has come for each one to do his 
or her part. Less than ten million people 
subscribed for the first two loans. It is not 
just a question of furnishing money. It is a 
question of backing the Government with the 
clear declaration that we will give everything 
needed to rid the world forever of this German 
menace. The next loan affords the best 
opportunity to show that determination un- 
mistakably to the world, to cheer our hard- 
pressed Allies, and to hasten our participation 
in the war on the scale necessary for final 
victory. 

Now is the time to begin thinking about 
this third Liberty Loan and to start saving 
for it. It will come within the next two 
months. Saving that is done for it now is 
better than saving done for it afterward. If 
we have the money ready to pay for the bonds 
in full when they are offered, then we do not 
tie up bank funds to finance our purchases. 
And saving done now rather than later means 
that the material and labor, which would have 
been bought by that money were it not 
saved, is released that much sooner to increase 
the supply of labor and material availabl2 
for war purposes. Those are the things 
which the Government needs, and to do one’s 
part, those are the things which the individual 
must really save. The man who sells other 
securities to buy Liberty Bonds does not do 
half as much as the man who saves and buys 
Liberty Bonds. The man who buys the other 
securities from him may be doing more than 
he, provided he saves the money to buy them 
with. For by saving the money he saves 
labor and material for the Government— 
saves the things with which the war must b: 
fought. 

The man or woman who buys a $1,009 
Liberty Bond provides the Government with 
sufficient funds to equip twenty-five soldiers 
with two rifles apiece, or a full company with 
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one hundred rounds of ammunition. The man 
who buys $20,000 of bonds can say that he 
provides for the full clothing of a company; 
about $15,000 more will fully equip it. If the 
money to buy these bonds is saved from 
current earnings, then the individual can say 
that the labor and material needed to manu- 
facture this clothing and equipment have 
actually been given to the Government. The 
money is only loaned. 

With the next loan we will soon again have 
an opportunity to show our national deter- 
mination to win the war. Every day we 
individually have the opportunity by saving 
to make our determination the more effective. 


Don’t Give Up Your Liberty Bonds 


written an interesting letter from 
Louisville, Ky., in which he says: 

“T happen to know quite a trade has been 
done by local musical firms handling Victrolas 
and piano-players in Liberty Bonds during 
this Christmas season, the securities received 
in payment being immediately sold to the 
banks for cash at regular market rates. Now, 
are not these merchants defeating the very 
purpose for which Liberty Bonds were issued 
in encouraging people to part with them in 
this way?” 

An example of the attempts to justify this 
use of Liberty Bonds is contained in the 
following paragraph from the Louisville Herald. 


A READER of the WorLp’s Work has 


One hundred dollars, buried in the napkin of a 
Liberty Bond, is dead until the war is over and the 
bond is mature. It can render no further service 
to the Nation. But, if that $100 of credit, which 
was created when the bond was purchased from 
the Government, is spent and put into active 
circulation, it is entirely possible that it may 
change hands every day—leaving a service profit 
at every change of hands—thus rendering a con- 
tinuous national service through multiplying profits 
and providing the prosperity which can pay its 
share of the war taxes, or buy the new issues of 
bonds, and enable us to pay the Nation’s war debts 
without depleting our capital. 


The writer’s idea is that Liberty Bonds 
should be used as currency and.that every time 
a person gets one in the course of trade he has 
helped the Government, and that every man 
who gives one in trade has likewise done his 
duty. If this were true we should also be 


helping win the war every time we either 
received or spent a five-dollar bill. War is not 
as easy as that. 

The Government wants to have some one 
actually save money which represents labor 
or materials, and buy Liberty Bonds and keep 
them for a late: date, for the Government 
needs more labor and material than it can 
pay for at present by taxation. The Govern- 
ment does not need any more currency. The 
Federal Reserve system is sufficiently elastic 
to furnish all necessary currency without 
recourse to the use of Liberty Bonds. The 
stores in Louisville and the papers there have 
hurt the Government, not helped it, by 
encouraging people to give up their bonds for 
merchandise. 

Secretary McAdoo, of the Treasury, re- 
cently said: “I hope that the merchants of 
the country, upon a more careful considera- 
tion of the subject, will discontinue their 
efforts to sell merchandise and take Liberty 
Loan Bonds in payment,” adding that, though 
he has no doubt that merchants offering to 
take Liberty Loan Bonds in exchange for 
merchandise are actuated by patriotic mo- 
tives, such transactions tend to defeat a 
primary object of the bond sales, as they 
discourage thrift and increase expenditures. 


Canada Decides to Stay in the War 


ANADA’S overwhelming defeat of her 
( several disloyal elements, united under 

the leadership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
has both a sentimental and a practical signifi- 
cance. Had the Canadian electorate refused 
to support the splendid Canadian army, this 
refusal would have been one of the basest 
betrayals in history. Sir Robert Borden’s 
defeat would also have meant Canada’s 
elimination from the fighting forces. Up to 
date Canada has sent about 350,000 men to 
France; with these the Dominion has kept four 
divisions, about 80,000 men, constantly in the 
field. In order to maintain these forces—for 
the wastage rate is a very large one—Canada 
has constantly to send fresh troops to France. 
The experience of the last year has demon- 
strated that shé cannot obtain these new men 
by the voluntary system; recruiting has 
reached practically an end, and without con- 
scription the four Canadian divisions would 
gradually disappear, and Canada, in a com- 
paratively short time, would be unrepresented 
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in the armies where she has rendered such 
heroic service. Now that a popular vote has 
endorsed the conscription policy, Canada will 
not only have the men to fill up the depleted 
ranks inher four divisions, but will be able to 
organize a fifth. Her strength in the fighting 
line will stand at 100,coo for the rest of the war. 

Canada introduced several new ideas in this 
election—methods which, although they may 
shock those Americans who are sticklers for 
constitutional principles, yet indicate that our 
northern neighbors are doing much straight 
thinking in this present crisis. The Dominion 
is plagued, as are we, by thousands of people 
who have conscientious and religious scruples 
against bearing arms. The Borden Govern- 
ment does not force these citizens to enter 
the army; it did, however, disfranchise them 
in the recent election. “If you do not care 
to defend your country, you shall not be 
permitted to vote to prevent others from 
doing so,’’ seems to be the philosophy back 
of this proviso. Canada also found a short 
way with her German-Canadians, Austrian- 
Canadians, and other hyphenates. The mere 
fact that these aliens, the majority of whom 
were believed to be hostile to the war, held 
citizenship ‘papers was not regarded as giving 
them the right to vote. The election law 
provided that no citizens born in enemy 
countries who had lived less than fifteen years 
in Canada should exercise the suffrage. On 
the other hand, the Canadian army contains 
many thousands of young men who were non- 
residents of Canada when they enlisted, in 
particular Englishmen who had recently ar- 
rived and Americans who had crossed the 
border for this express purpose. The election 
law gave these men the right to vote, the 
principle being that “any man who is good 
enough to fight for Canada is good enough to 
vote for her.”” In this recent election, there- 
fore, many American citizens have cast their 
first Canadian ballot. The new election 
enfranchised, also, all nurses engaged in war 
work and every wife, widow, daughter, mother, 
and sister of any man who had served in the 
ranks. A single soldier might thus be the 
means of giving the vote to half a dozen 
women and even more. These regulations 
may seem rather drastic, yet they merely mean 
that, in this present trying-out time, Canada 
recognizes only two classes of citizens—those 
who are fighting for her and those who are 
fighting against her. 


Polonius as Mayor of New York 


HE inauguration of Mayor Hylan in 
New York City marked the low 
point of the cycle which goes on in 
municipal government in this country—the 
only cheerful thing about the situation being 
that this low point is riot as low as the last one, 
for it is true that, in spite of ups and downs, 
the general tendency of our municipal life in 
America is up. The new Mayor signalized 
his inauguration by reading to his newly 
selected commissioners an assortment of sen- 
tentious maxims that suggest Polonius’s advice 
to his son. Officials “must not loll in city 
automobiles with big cigars in their mouths.” 
“They must not be conspicuous at baseball 
games when they should be in their offices.’ 
“They must not spend two hours at luncheon.” 
“They must use city automobiles for city 
business only.” “They must show no dis- 
courtesy or arrogance to callers.” “They 
must dispense with the service of so-called 
efficiency experts.”” “They must observe sim- 
plicity in office accommodations and furni- 
ture.” “They shall be at their desks at nine 
o’clock and shall spend their time until five on 
work forthe city.” ‘They shall refrain from 
catering to any newspaper or making alliance 
with any.” “All subordinates shall refrain 
from advertising themselves in any way.” 
“They must write the record of this Admini- 
stration, not in the frothy literature 
of hired promoters, but in the concrete things 
with which our Government must deal.” 
Mayor Hylan accompanied these sayings 
with a list of the subordinates whom he had 
selected to give them reality. The great 
majority were men who pretty well represented 
all the evils against whom the “inaugural 
address” was directed. They were for the 
larger part old-time Tammany Hall politicians. 
Mayor Hylan officially proclaimed efficiency 
and industry as the guiding stars of the next 
four years, and then chose Tammany Hall 
district leaders and veteran political hacks as 
the men who are to accomplish this great 
revolution in city administration. With all 
his high-sounding phrases about “making 
New York yearn for democracy,” the Mayor’s 
first act has been to delegate his power over 
appointments to Charles F. Murphy, leader 
of Tammany Hall, and to John H. McCooey, 
leader of the Tammanyized Democratic organ- 
ization in Brooklyn. 
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Apparently, therefore, these facts give us 
the complete mental and moral stature of 
New York’s new mayor. On one side a taste 
for windy platitudes, on the other a considerable 
subserviency to the sinister forces that lifted 
him from obscurity to the Mayor’s office. 
America’s greatest city is evidently in for 
four years of “democracy,” of the Jack Cade 
brand. The one evidence that Tammany 
has progressed is that furnished by the man 
selected to be the new police commissioner. 
This is Mr. Frederick H. Bugher, a man whose 
personal reputation is high, and whom it 
would be difficult to picture as handing over 
the great city to the forces of the underworld. 
His appointment evidently means that Tam- 
many has concluded that the old days of a 
‘wide open” town, with a regular tariff of 
blood money levied upon thieves, saloon 
keepers, gamblers, and prostitutes, have gone 
forever. Arthur Woods has abolished graft 
and made the police department efficient and 
clean; Tammany has decided that it will be 
“good politics” to keep it so. The public 
conscience has advanced to a point where 
the association of government with the crim- 
inal classes cannot be tolerated. This gradual 
improvement of standards is, after all, the only 
thing that counts in a democracy; so the exist- 
ing situation in New York is not so discourag- 
ing as it might at first seem. 


Do You Want Photographs of Our Army 
in France? 


; 7 OU can get a photographic print of 
any picture which you see published 
in the press marked, “ The Committee 

on Public Information,” for ten cents apiece. 

The description of the pictures sent out by 
the Government is as follows: 

“The pictures themselves will be excellent 
in material and workmanship, size 63 x 83 
inches, photographed on double weight paper, 
beautifully finished, ready for framing or in- 
sertion in albums’’; and the gentleman from 
whom they can be had is L. E. Rubel, 
Director, Division of Pictures, Committee on 
Public Information, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rubel suggested that the Wor .p’s 
Work call the attention of its readers to this 
service offered by the Government, which we 
do with pleasure, for we believe that there are 
many people to whom these photographs will 
be interesting and valued possessions. 


How Finance Settlers on Farm Lands? 


USTRALIA has appropriated 100 mil- 
lion dollars to buy and make ready 


farms for returning soldiers. This, for 
a population of five million, is equivalent to 
an appropriation of two billion dollars in the 
United States. The Australian Government 
has done this, not as an act of charity, but to 
meet conditions that we are facing and shall 
face in this country. These conditions are: 


(1) The growth of absentee ownership and 
tenant farming. 

(2) The disappearance, under economic 
maladjustment, of self-respecting white farm 
labor. 

(3) The economic waste of the present 
system of speculative ownership of farm lands 
by men who do not farm them but hold them 
for a rise in price. 


Australia has substituted a better system. 
So also have the British in the case of Ireland, 
the Danes, and the New Zealanders. In these 
countries, the governments have bought land 
in large areas, subdivided them into farms and 
farm laborers’ allotments, leveled the land, 
built the roads and houses, seeded part of 
each body to crops, and then sold them to 
actual settlers, on long-time payments—so 
long that a practical farmer of small means 
can acquire ownership without heart-rending 
struggles. The sole purpose of these Govern- 
mental activities has been to build up a 
rural citizenry that is prosperous, contented, 
and productive. The essence of their success is 
that the Government’s credit is used to finance 
the farmer at interest rates which he can pay; 
and that only men are allowed to hold the land 
who live on it and make it produce. In this 
they are further aided by the advice of Govern- 
ment-paid agricultural experts, by standardized 
breeds of cattle and seeds, and by economical 
standardized plans for buildings. The plan 
costs the Government nothing, as all it spends 
comes back in payments from the farmers. 

In the United States, farmers pay from 8 
to 25 per cent. interest, as against the 4 and 
5 per cent. of State enterprises. They buy 
land at speculative values instead of pro- 
ductive values. The land is not ready for 
cropping, and the farmer’s meagre funds are 
often exhausted ‘in clearing and leveling in- 
stead of going at once into productive labor. 
This condition still holds despite the work 
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of the Federal Farm Loan Board recently 
started by the Government, for its operations, 
though immensely helpful to farmers, do not 
meet the problems of the settler. 

A bill was lately brought before Congress to 
give both state and national aid to land 
colonization after the pattern of the successful 
enterprises abroad. This bill provides that 
the Federal Government shall lend the states 
money with which to buy, improve, and settle 
the land, and that the Federal Government 
shall construct and manage all public works, 
such as irrigation systems. The state govern- 
ments shall select the lands, buy them, improve 
them, and choose the settlers, and be respons- 
ible to the Federal Government for the return 
of the money lent to them. ‘ 

The problem of returning two million 
soldiers to civil life when the war is over would 
alone make this bill vital to the future of the 
country. But the bill strikes also at the 
roots of notorious and costly evils in the 
whole structure of rural life in America. It 
should be understood by every citizen. The 
simplest way to learn about it is to get from 
the American Economic Association, Ithaca, 
N. Y., the report of the addresses, before the 
recent annual meeting in Philadelphia, of 
Prof. Elwood Mead, which states the case for 
Government direction, and of Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, which states the case against it. 
Whether or not this specific bill is the proper 
remedy, there is a vital necessity for some 
comprehensive plan. 


The Piggly Wiggly Stores 


HE Piggly Wiggly stores sound as if 

their origin was Mother Goose. But 

in fact they originated in Memphis, 
Tenn., and there is far more in the idea that 
they represent than the name implies. 

When a customer goes into a Piggly Wiggly 
grocery store she usually carries a basket and, 
if not, she can get one inside. Once within she 
is confronted with shelves and bins of groceries 
in packages with prices plainly marked, but 
no clerks to wait on her. She merely takes 
what she wants and puts it in her basket. 
The way out, and the only way out, is by the 
cashier, who looks at her purchases and takes 
her money. There is no delay, no wrapping 
unless the buyer does it, no delivery, no 
clerks, and no clerks’ expense. The customer 
gets her goods quickly and cheaply. The store 


does its business efficiently and cheaply. The 
Piggly Wiggly stores sell at lower prices than 
normal grocery stores. They must get custo- 
mers and they can because their expenses are 
so low. An account of their operations ia 
Printers’ Ink says: 


For the week ending October 6, the total expense 
for the nine stores then operating in Memphis was 
$795.11. The net sales were $25,429.90, which 
leaves the cost of doing business only 3.12 per cent. 
The highest cost of any store was 5.27 per cent. and 
the lowest 2.31. Salaries, $494.85; ice, $46.20; 
light, $21.74; rent, $180.82; sundries, $24.32; 
telephone, $11.81; water, $1.67, 

The first store in a town is called “King,” the 
second, “‘Prince,”’ and the rest are numbered. The 
color scheme is blue and white, both inside and out. 
The queer name, “Piggly Wiggly,” was selected 
because of its attention-getting value and because 
it is difficult to imitate. Patrons of the store take 
a basket when coming in, if they do not bring one, 
and after going through a turnstile pass through 
a series of aisles and before shelves, bins, counters, 
refrigerators, etc. There is a swinging price tag 
before each article and every piece of merchandise 
is within the convenient reach of the customer. To 
get out of the store the buyer has to pass before the 
cashier. 

Like everything else about these unusual stores, 
the advertising is decidedly different. Mr. Saunders 
[the founder of the Piggly Wiggly system of stores] 
believes strongly in advertising his ideas and the 
enterprises with which he is connected. He has a 
strikingly individual style. Some might call some 
of the copy bizarre. Usually generous space is 
employed which is packed with reading matter. 
The Piggly Wiggly advertisements are copy- 
righted, and are part of the system. 

As an experiment in distribution, Piggly Wiggly 
is interesting and is worth watching. As a retail 
system that demonstrates the easy salability of 
advertised goods, its initial success speaks volumes. 
But just how wide the field is for stores that elimi- 
nate absolutely all service and thus keep selling 
expense down to a minimum remains to be seen. 


When this is compared to the normal 12 to 
20 per cent. of expense necessary in the conduct 
of the ordinary grocery store, it becomes plain 
why the Piggly Wiggly grocery-cafeteria plan 
can reduce prices. 

The cost of producing what we eat, wear, 
and use is often not as great as the cost of 
selling these things to us. Most of our effort 
at economy has been expended on production. 
The bigger field for economy is in se!ling, and 
in this field the Piggly Wiggly stores are an 
interesting and hopeful experiment. 
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American Tractors to the Rescue 


N SENDING 1,500 farm tractors to France 
in charge of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
the United States has started a movement 

that may have the utmost influence upon the 
course of the war. This number of machines 
will not in themselves compensate French 
agriculture for the losses of the war. In the 
uninvaded parts of France nearly 10 million 
acres have gone out of cultivation as a con- 
sequence of war. The simple fact is that the 
cultivators are in the armies. It is estimated 
that Mr. Morgenthau’s tractors will plow 
500,000 acres this spring and 1,000,000 in the 
fall—thus putting back into cultivation about 
15 per cent. of the land that is now lying un- 
used. This preliminary shipment, however, 
marks only the beginning; there is no reason 
why, in the next year or two, we cannot send 
to France enough farm machinery to make 
good the farm laborers France has lost to the 
armies and to reéstablish French agriculture 
as it was in1914. Inthat year France wasa 
self-supporting country. 

If we do this, we shall merely repeat history. 
Perhaps the element that chiefly contributed 
to the success of the North in our Civil War 
was the use of the harvesting machine. The 
Northern armies took one out of every three 
men from the farms. In many places the 
situation was not unlike that in France to- 
day; only women, children, and old men were 
left to work the fields. Yet this greatly 
reduced labor supply produced the food which 
fed our civil population and the armies, as 
well as an enormous surplus which, shipped 
to Europe, provided the liquid capital which 
financed our military operations. Europeans 
looked on at a new spectacle—that of a nation 
fighting the greatest and most expensive war 
in history and growing infinitely richer in the 
process. The explanation was found in an 
ungainly red chariot, which ran over the fields 
of ripened grain and did the work of fifteen 
or twenty men. McCormick invented his 
reaper in 1831, but, owing to the plentiful 
supply of cheap labor, it did not come into 
general use until the Civil War. It seems 
almost like a stroke of an ironical fate that, 
whereas it was the invention of a Northerner. 
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Eli Whitney, that made the Civil War in- 
evitable, it was the invention of a Southerner, 
Cyrus McCormick—a Virginian—that made 
it inevitable that the North should win. 

From the Civil War dates the use of 
American agricultural machinery in all parts 
of the world. Ex-President Loubet said, 
several years ago, that France would starve 
to death were it not for “the self-binders made 
in Chicago.” Is it too much to expect that 
this comparatively new device, the tractor, 
may do for our general food situation now what 
the reaper did in the Civil War? 


Admiral Mayo’s Rank 


ITH a portrait of Admiral Mayo, 
in the WorLD’s Work for January, 
the following caption was printed: 


“Ranking officer of the United States Navy 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic 
Battleship Fleet.”” This caption was written 
after the editors had communicated with naval 
authorities in New York. Word from Wash- 
ington, received since that issue was published, 
makes the following correction: “The rank- 
ing officer of the United States Navy is 
Admiral W. S. Benson, the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Admiral Mayo is Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Atlantic Fleet. 
This includes not alone battleships, but all 
forces of whatever character which we have 
operating in the Atlantic or waters adjacent 
thereto. Admiral Mayo ranks next after 
Admiral Benson.” 


Mr. Cox’s Design on the Cover 


HE design on the cover of the WorLp’s 

Work this month is_ reproduced 

through the courtesy of Mr. Kenyon 
Cox, the artist. It was originally painted as 
a patriotic service, being a gift from him to the 
Government for use as a poster to stimulate 
recruiting in the Marine Corps. It so fittingly 
suggests the high motives and firm purpose 
of our country in this war that it is, the editors 
feel, a national service to call it further to the 
attention of the public, in the hope that its 
inspiration to patriotism may be felt by others 
who have not seen it. 
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HOW GERMANY IS PREPARING FOR THE 
NEXT WAR 


The Government’s Realization That Its Ambition of World Dominion Cannot Be 
Attained In the Present Conflict—Its Systematic Devastation of Belgium, Northern 
France, and Serbia, and Its Destruction of the Economic Life and Financial 
Subjugation of Those Countries, As Well As of Its Own Allies, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and Its Shrewdly Calculated 
Methods to Increase the German Male Population, All in 
Order to Insure the Success of Its Next War By Which It 
Is to Extend the German Empire From Calais 
to Bagdad—The Peril to America Unless 
Germany Is Defeated Now 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


.MERICA’S greatest peril is to be 
found not in the present war but 
in a war of the future, a war for 
which Germany is already prepar- 
ing, and which, if she is unsuccess- 

ful in her present attempt to conquer the 
world, she will provoke long before the mem- 
ory of the present struggle has passed from 
us. This is of particular interest to us at this 
time lest in our failure to realize our true aims 
in the present conflict we be led astray by 
German cunning, and in consequence agree to 
a separate peace. With our knowledge of the 
vast number of Germans killed and maimed 
since the outbreak of hostilities, of the suffer- 
ings and privations of the civilian population, 
it is almost inconceivable that Germany’s lust 
of conquest should not by this time be stilled, 
that it should retain sufficient of its life and 
vitality to permit the German leaders to look 
forward to another such devastating conflict. 
Nevertheless, the evidence as to Germany’s 
purpose is unmistakably clear. This evidence 
is presented to us in a variety of forms. Of 
these the most important are: 


(1) The complete immolation of Serbia. 

(2) The systematic destruction of the entire 
economic life of Belgium through the dismantling 
of her factories and the deportation of the male 
population. 

(3) The complete devastation of all the occu- 
pied region of France. 

(4) The many and Satanic means of increasing 
the male population of Germany. 


(5) The subjugation to a state of complete finan- 
cial and economic subservience to Germany of 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 


As regards Serbia little need be said, as this 
side of the case has been elaborately discussed 
in recent publications. Serbia is the bridge 
which spans the gap between Germany and 
her Near-Eastern allies. Through Serbia and 
Serbia alone can the dream of a Hamburg- 
Bagdad railroad become a German reality. 
But even with peace declared, Serbia would 
always be a constant threat directed against 
that all-important link between Belgrade and 
Nish. Germany can reap the maximum 
benefit from this so-called Oriental railroad 
only through holding in a tutelage which 
approaches bondage all the countries through 
which it passes. Only by this means 
can Germany mobilize and develop the full 
resources of the Near East and organize the 
great Turkish population of Asia into an 
effective military force. Since it is impossible 
for Germany to ally Serbia to herself by treaty 
or agreement, and since it was necessary that 
the Serbian menace be eliminated, Germany 
deliberately planned to reduce Serbia to such 
a degree of innocuousness that she could not 
possibly recover in a generation. By that 
time Germany would have fought the next 
war and won it and Serbia would have become 
a German vassal. Therefore, we have wit- 
nessed not the conquering of Serbia alone but 
her complete immolation. The country has 
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been turned into a waste; the population 
ruthlessly destroyed—women have been de- 
liberately left to starve and freeze with their 
babies on their breasts, children on whose 
small shoulders rests the future strength of 
the country, viciously, wantonly murdered. 
Even the horrors of Belgium pale beside those 
of Serbia. Not one generation must pass, 
but two, before Serbia can rise from the ashes; 
and then, by the German reasoning, it will be 
too late. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BELGIAN HORRORS 


In the case of Belgium, Germany has made 
her purpose so clear that the mere recital of 
the sequence of events is sufficient to reveal it 
unmistakably. In the first flush of the in- 
vasion the German soldiery, driven on by its 
officers who in turn were merely following 
the instructions of still higher authority, 
deliberately set about to put the fear of the 
German in the heart of all Belgium within the 
path of the invading army. The horrors of 
those early days—the crimes of Louvain, of 
Termonde, of Dinant—are still fresh in our 
minds. The object was merely to inspire fear 
and terror in the souls of the citizens so that 
there would be no fear of a general uprising 
against the invaders. Later, when the occu- 
pation became an established fact and quiet 
had been generally restored, the atrocities 
ceased, and except for the exaction of a large 
monthly indemnity the Germans made no 
deliberate attempts to interfere with the com- 
mercial life of the conquered state. But later 
came another phase—events in the various 
active military fields drilled into the German 
consciousness that a German peace was im- 
possible. The fortunes of war had so inverted 
the German mental processes that instead of 
victory there remained only the hope of pre- 
venting defeat. When this was fully realized 
the German tactics changed. The first evi- 
dence of this was the Belgian deportations. 
Germany wove the usual network of lies in 
extenuation of this crime, claiming that only 
the idle were deported. This was in a sense 
true. But why were so many men idle? | 
personally know of one case in the province 
of Hainaut, where, in order to get around a 
promise made to an American commissioner 
not to deport workers, one factory was en- 
tirely dismantled, all the machinery being 
shipped to Germany. Then the “idlers” 


who had been employed in that plant were _ 
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deported as an “economic measure.” This is 
but one of a great number of similar cases, 
until now there is hardly a factory in opera- 
tion in Belgium, while all the able-bodied 
men formerly employed have been sent into 
Germany as slaves. The net results accom- 
plished in Belgium are: 


First—the impoverishing of the country 
through outrageous levies of money. 

Second—the economic ruin brought about 
through stripping all factories of their 
machinery. 

Third—the social and commercial destruc- 
tion produced through the deportation 
of the able-bodied male element in the 
population. 


In brief, Belgium is but a shell. Its fac- 
tories are but walls, its population composed 
only of women, children, and old men, its past 
commercial structure but a dream on which 
they can ruminate. Economic dependence is 
absolute and will remain so for fifty years— 
for not in that time can the national life so 
crushed by the German heel be revived and 
reconstructed. 

In the occupied regions of France the same 
processes have been carried out. We all 
know the wave of horror which surged over 
the world at the havoc wrought by the retiring 
army in France; how railroads were torn up, 
dirt roads dynamited, houses destroyed and 
their contents either burned or sent into Ger- 
many. Every work of art or of architecture 
was leveled, every tree cut down, all Nature 
was systematically ravished until all that re- 
mained, of a populous, thriving country was a 
desert waste. The popular idea is that this 
was but the outcropping of an innate lust for 
destruction, that it was pure and simple van- 
dalism. I think a moment’s consideration of 
Germany’s position will dispel this illusion 
both in the case of France and of Belgium. 
As I have said, Germany realized at that time 
her own inability to win—rather she was 
seriously threatened with defeat. She realized, 
too, that these acts of rapacity, more like the 
venting of rage of some savage beast than like 
the acts of a civilized, organized State, unless 
there was some carefully considered interior 
motive, were calculated to arouse among her 
enemies a feeling of bitter resentment which 
would find its reflection in the terms of peace 
which Germany as a defeated nation could 
obtain. Germany is cold, shrewdly calculat- 
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ing, and materialistic. She does nothing from 
impulse but tempers her acts to fit in with a 
carefully mapped out plan. Least of all 
would she close the door to a generous peace 
in the case of possible defeat unless, as 1 have 
said, she were impelled by an ulterior motive— 
and the motive here is easy to divine. It is to 
so weaken France and Belgium, while she her- 
self is still intact, that they cannot possibly 
recover from the effects of war in the same 
time that Germany herself can. To recon- 
stitute the Belgian nation alone, with all its 
able-bodied men except the relic of its army, 
will take several generations. With depopu- 
lated, blasted France the case is almost as bad. 
In much less time would Germany be ready to 
strike again, and with Belgium no longer a 
thorn in her side, and with the northeastern 
gateway to France wide open, the German 
hordes could march without effective opposi- 
tion direct to Paris and Calais. 


GERMANY’S METHODS OF INCREASING HER 
POPULATION 


The question which is presented to Germany 
of increasing her population for war purposes 
has been answered in many ways. The first, 
in order of time, was the authorized and sys- 
tematic ravishing of the women of Belgium 
and of France and the sending of the offspring 
from this official and bestial debauchery into 
Germany, to form part of the future “defense 
of the fatherland.” 

The deportation of the men of Belgium is 
another phase. These men will, of course, 
never return if Germany can prevent it, and 
so will constitute an effective increase in the 
male population. But they will either vol- 
untarily or through compulsion form some 
sort of liaison with the surplus women of Ger- 
many and produce offspring which in twenty 
years will be available fodder for powder. 
As the excess of Germany’s female population 
is now great and will be still greater after the 
war, this will prove also a ready means for 
providing for this surplus. 

We next find the German references to the 
so-called lateral marriages. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of young women in Ger- 
many, capable of bearing children, who are at 
present unattached because of the absence 
of their husbands at the front. To German 
efficiency this is a waste of human material. 
God would not have endowed woman with 
such an important function if it had not been 
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intended that she should use it. And to 
what better use than for the fatherland? 
Therefore, Germany proposes a “lateral” 
marriage. A man, married or unmarried—it 
is immaterial, only if married he must get his 
wife’s permission—is encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment to form a temporary union with one 
of the neglected women (who must also obtain 
her husband’s consent) whose consort is at 
war. This alliance is to last until a child is 
born, when it automatically is to cease, the 
child being either retained by the mother or 
sent to an institution to be reared that he may 
form a unit in the future national defense. 
It is an admirable German scheme, quite 
typical of the German mind which suffers 
agony at the sight of anything idle that is 
susceptible of use. 

The next development concerned the women 
who have been widowed through the war and 
the men who have been so crippled as to be of 
no further use in the war area. The burgo- 
masters of the various German towns have 
been instructed to obtain a list of all war 
widows in the districts controlled by them, and 
also a list of all cripples. Advertisements 
are then to be placed in papers known to be 
read by women generally, for wives for the 
deserving cripples. Thus, playing the rdle 
of Cupid, the beneficent Government will 
bring together Venus and Adonis and, as is 
stated in official instructions, sow the seed of 
a new generation which will, in the fulness of 
its manhood, take upon its shoulders the 
national defense. 

It is somewhat difficult for us to conceive 
how, in this enlightened age, a supposedly 
civilized nation can so foul the beauty of 
motherhood, so depreciate the great moral 
value of its womanhood, as to turn the whole 
community into an official human stock farm 
by making simply brood animals out of its 
women. It is an indication of the moral 
slough into which Germany has descended, so 
that we need no longer wonder either at the 
crimes committed by the German soldiery 
against the women of France and Belgium, 
or of the complete breakdown of German 
morality. 

Finally, in the discussion of population, we 
come to Germany’s purpose in Africa. One 
of the terms of peace which Germany will insist 
on will be, in case of a negotiated peace, the 
restoration of her African colonies, or in case 
of victory, the surrender to her not only of 
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the colonies which she possessed previous to 
August, 1914, but those of England, France, 
and Belgium as well. This, indeed, is already 
being openly advocated in the German press. 
The colonial troops, it is argued, have proven 
their great value in this war in two ways. 
First they have been a material addition to the 
forces in Europe and have given an excellent 
account of themselves on the European battle- 
field. Secondly, they can be made thoroughly 
competent to defend their own land against 
any attacks to which future war might subject 
them. In at least one of the German papers 
commenting on the plan of mobilizing Africa, 
it was openly stated without effort at conceal- 
ment that the basic idea was a preparation for 
the next war. The question of population is 
also inextricably entwined about the reduc- 
tion of Germany’s allies, economically at least, 
to the status of German vassals. Germany 
has seen to it that financially she controls 
their destinies. This is true now in every 
economic sense; after the war it will be true 
in a commercial sense as well. The principal 
object in this has been and continues to be not 
alone the wealth which exists but the fighting 
population as well, since through the control 
of the material resources the control of the 
man power can be made absolute. This 
subservience to German domination is, in 
the case of Turkey in particular, in every sense 
absolute. This the Kaiser has carefully and 
skilfully contrived to bring about, since Tur- 
key is the most important link in the German 
chain of influence. It is not merely because 
the longer section of the Bagdad railway runs 
through the Turkish Empire. The most 
potent element is the Turkish population— 
25 million people—almost half as large as that 
of Germany. Place this population under Ger- 
man rule for twenty-five years, permit Ger- 
many to mobilize and train and control its 
latent resources in man power, and we shall 
at that end of that period see a military force 
of more than 3 million men—perhaps, indeed, 
double that number—fully equipped and ready 


to be thrown into a new Battle of Europe. 


The completion of the railroads between the 
Taurus mountains and the Persian frontier— 
which roads have already been under con- 
struction for some years—will make the prob- 
lem of the transportation of these troops to 
any European theatre one of simple solution. 

We may, then, sum up the situation as it 
will exist twenty years after the close of the 
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present war somewhat as follows, provided the 
Allies do not succeed in dictating all the terms 
of peace: 

Germany, her territory unscathed by the 
present war, will have in large measure re- 
covered from its effects, while, with her con- 
tinental enemies so bitterly ravished by the 
war’s sweep, the process of regeneration will 
scarcely have gotten well under way. The 
mobilization of her man power and that of her 
allies will place an army of 17 million men 
all German-trained and German-equipped 
under the German command to be thrown 
against one fourth of that force in Europe. 
This time the struggle will be short. There 
will be no miscalculation, no Marne, no Ver- 
dun. Then will the real German aim—not 


Hamburg-Bagdad but Calais-Bagdad—be © 


achieved; and out of the apparent downfall 
of the present war will spring the World 
Power of which the Pan-Germanic League has 
been dreaming since 1870 and of which Bern- 
hardi wrote in 1912. 

It is to be observed, too, how all this syn- 
chronizes with the peace efforts which at cer- 
tain periods Germany has put forward. Ger- 
many was told at the Marne that she was not 
to be permitted to win the war. This message 
was emphasized when, after a triumphal march 
through Russia, her army was pinned down 
definitely on the Dvina River behind the great 
Tirul Marsh. Then it was that the first peace 
overture was made. But the effort was weak, 
and the western Allies had not begun to fight, 
so the seed fell on sterile soil, and Germany 
pulled in her horns and bided her time for a 
more auspicious occasion, an occasion which she 
later attempted to create, 


THE HAMBURG-BAGDAD DREAM 


The destruction of Serbia furnished another 
opportunity for a peace move. But it was 
broken on the rock of the Allies’ sense of de- 
cency and right, and as before, dissolved in 
mist. Then came the German repulse at 
Verdun, and the Somme, the forerunner of an 
Allied victory. It was the first positive proof 
that the German lines in the west could be 
strained to the breaking point—a demon- 
stration that Germany could not ignore. 
There was no longer any question of German 
victory on the decisive front in France and 


Belgium. The thing had become impossible. - 


As the British and French artillery continued 
to hammer this fact relentlessly into the Ger- 
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man mind, another peace propaganda was 
begun. This time it was more widespread, 
more determined, and more effective than 
before. In December, 1916, even the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself was stirred 
to move for peace. Later the Pope, as a 
result of the pressure of the Austrian Cardinals, 
made a similar effort to reconcile the warring 
Powers. But by this time the Allies had come 
to understand and know Germany, and in 
consequence realized that peace on the basis of 
a stalemate, with an ostensible return to the 
status quo ante, would in effect be a German 
peace just as surely as if Germany had really 
been declared the victor. This effort, there- 
fore, went the way of its predecessors. 

The failure here was followed by the drive 
in Italy, not because Germany hoped to ob- 
tain a military peace, a peace dictated by 
force of arms, but because through crushing 
Italy she hoped for peace through negotiation, 
a peace made around the council table on the 
basis of exchange. But Germany is actuated 
in all this not by the desire for peace for the 
sake of peace, but for peace for the sake of war, 
lest she be too thoroughly exhausted before 
the close of the present struggle to be ready 
for the next one which she proposes to launch. 

The whole German attitude is admirably 
summed up by Nietzsche who, in his “ War and 
Warriors,” says: “Ye shall love peace as a 
means to new wars—and the short peace more 
than the long.” 


WHY AMERICA IS IN THE WAR 


It is not necessary to state to any American 
whose mind functions humanly and nationally 
what such a situation in Europe would mean 
to the American continent. The meaning of 
the last three years is altogether obvious. 
Equally obvious is our present duty of carry- 
ing the present war on to a successful conclus- 
ion though its accomplishment take two, ten, 
or twenty years. But what is meant by 
“victorious conclusions’? When can a na- 
tion at war be said to be victorious. Only 
when it has achieved the purpose for which it 
took up arms through the defeat of the Power 
with whom the quarrel existed. If, therefore, 
we would perform our duty in the present case 
we must first see clearly what that duty is; 
which means that we must face facts rather 
than theories, think along geometrically 
straight lines, speak the truth without circum- 
locution no matter whom it may hurt, and 
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speak it so that he who runs may read it, 
and, reading, understand it. 

Our first step must be a radical change in 
our mental processes, a revolutionary upset 
in our war psychology. We are to-day suf- 
fering from an overdose of idealism which is 
struggling hard to destroy the bacilli of facts 
with which our position in the world is sur- 
rounded. I know of no better way to express 
our mental condition than by the use of a 
word for which | feel a personal indebtedness 
to France—camouflage. Instead of living up 
to our international reputation for straight- 
forward speaking even to the point of blunt- 
ness, we have been going out into the highways 
and the byways seeking for high-sounding 
phrases which betoken an esthetic idealism 
through which to explain the most ordinary 
and elementary processes. Our grandfathers 
would adjure us to call a spade a spade. But 
we refer to this prosaic tool as an instrument 
which man, inspired by God, devised in order 
that Nature might be assisted in her effort 
to reproduce plant life and thereby create on 
earth the democracy of the soil. *But this 
war is so big, it reaches down so close to the 
roots of things, that there should be no room 
for camouflage of this sort. There never was 
a time when it was so necessary for a people 
to realize the truth and to grasp the elemental 
facts surrounding our present-day life. Fail- 
ure to do so may involve us in future disaster 
and drag down with us our present Allies 
who have given so generously of their riches 
and of their blood for the cause for which we 
are all fighting. 

The mass of people in the United States is 
peculiar in that, because of its heterogeneous, 
cosmopolitan character, it responds only to 
elemental facts, plain truths plainly told. 
There is no racial ideal because we are not a 
race but a mixture of races. When, then, we 
tell this mass that we went to war for an 
abstract governmental principle, we are not 
only camouflaging the facts, but we-are sowing 
the seed of discord since we are not all ready 
to accept that principle as the correct one. 
Moreover, we do not all understand it and 
consequently are not willing to fight for it. 
On the other hand, every man understands 
what we mean when we tell him that his home 
is in danger because there has been let loose a 
wild beast which is threatening to murder his 
children and maltreat his wife, and every man 
will fight for their defense. Even the scruples 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS OF NORTHERN FRANCE 


The districts shown in red are the largest centres of intense industry in France. 
and Providence districts with us, only they represent a much larger percentage of the total. 
of the northern district for two years and a large part of the southern district. 
utterly, and what is within range of their guns is ruined by the destruction of war. 


They correspond to the Pittsburg 
The Germans held most 
What they have held they have destroyed 
They have succeeded this much in 


crippling the industry of France in the hope that France will not rise again as an industrial competitor 


of the pacifist and the qualms of the conscien- 
tious objector would fade before the attack. 
And yet we persist in interpreting our entrance 
into the war in terms of democracy, humanity, 
and civilization, esthetic abstractions, incap- 
able of precise definition. 

Again, we are exponents of the basic rights 
of the individual to liberty of thought and of 
action. We believe that the voice of the 
people when expressed is the supreme law of 


the land. It follows, therefore, that the 
people of a sovereign state have an inalien- 
able, indisputable right to choose the form of 
government under which they shall live. We 
recognize that in every state the people are 
the true source of all power. If they choose 
to exercise this power either by permitting an 
existing government to continue, or by over- 
throwing it in favor of some other, it is their 
right and their privilege with which no outside ~ 
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nation can with justice interfere. As far against innocent children and defenseless 
as we are concerned, it is in every way women? Was not the deliberate sinking of 
inconsistent with the genius of our politi- the Lusitania but another instance of the 
cal institutions that we should endeavor same kind? We must be dull indeed if it 
to impose upon the German people a form took two and a half years for the nature of 
of government which we select for them these acts to penetrate. If we are waging 
and which they do not want. It is leading war against autocracy, why were we so long 
about as far from the essential ideals of dem- in declaring war on Austria? Why have we 
ocracy as one could stray. not declared war on cipccneaue on Turkey? 
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SERBIA, A LAND CHIEFLY OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


In 1914 Serbia had a population of about 4} million people. That 44 million was the greatest obstacle to German 
control of the Hamburg-Bagdad railroad and the Balkans, and its existence as a separate nation fed the hopes of the 
approximately 3} million Serbs under Austrian rule that some time they, too, would be free. So the Germans desired 
the destruction of Serbia. Of its former population of 4} million, approximately 1} million are dead, one million are in the 
army or in exile, and of the 2 million who remain all the men have been deported to Austria or Bulgaria to labor for their 












enemies. The German plan of complete destruction has thus nearly succeeded 


But we did not go to war for democracy, 
nor to confer its benefits upon the German 
people, nor for humanity, nor for civilization. 
If these were our propelling motives we must 
acknowledge ourselves to be the most hope- 
lessly dense, thick-headed, ignorant people 
in the civilized world. The war broke out on 
the 1st of August, 1914. Was democracy 
threatened only in January, 1917? Is it not 
rather coincidental that democracy was placed 
in the balance only when our rights as a sov- 
ereign Power were attacked? Were not hu- 
manity and civilization outraged when Ger- 
many marched through Belgium, put her 
cities to the torch, and turned bayonets 





Why did we not declare war on Russia before 
the revolution? 

We know why we went to war, and the 
reason is self-defense—nothing more; and no 
State could have a better reason. Our 
citizens while on a legal errand on an inter- 
national highway were attacked and ruthlessly 
murdered. We were informed, moreover, 
that they would continue to be murdered at 
the will of Germany. In defense of our citi- 
zens, of our country’s flag, of our Nation’s 
honor, we took up arms. And no nation ever 
entered upon a more justifiable struggle, or 
did so with a purer motive. The defense of 
one’s home and of one’s country against a 
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cruel, unscrupulous aggressor is surely enough 
for any man in whose soul there is even a 
glimmer of decency and right to fight for. It 
is useless, then, because unnecessary, and it is 
moreover dangerous, to cloud an issue already 
so clear and so simple, by garbing it in high- 
sounding words and phrases that only destroy 
its substance. The issue at stake is civili- 
zation, undeniably—but the American people 
must be made to understand clearly and in 
no uncertain terms why we, the United States, 
took up arms. 

The next fact, the existence of which we 
must recognize, is the force against which we 
are fighting, since it is only through the defeat 
of this force that we can claim the victory— 
and this force is the German Government, 
which is one with and is backed up, supported, 
aided, and abetted by the German people. 
Victory can be achieved, then, only by the de- 
feat of both. The German people have placed 
the stamp of approval upon the invasion of 
Belgium and are even now demanding the 
annexation of that unfortunate state; the Ger- 
man people turned the Lusitania massacre 
into a German fiesta; of the two hundred and 
odd Socialist papers in Germany less than 
a dozen acquiesced in the justice of the attempt 
to separate the Government and the people. 
We have received no evidence that the Ger- 
man people do not want the Government 
they now have. We have, on the contrary, 
a wealth of evidence that they do. 

The trouble lies much deeper than a super- 
ficial governmental form. It is the entire 
system of German philosophy with which both 
Government and people are thoroughly im- 
pregnated. For years, all German thought 
has been controlled by the doctrines of the 
famous triumvirate, Nietszche, Treitschke, and 
Bernhardi. Almost without exception, every 
professor in every German university, every 
teacher in every German school, every preacher 
in every German pulpit has been teaching and 
preaching of Germany’s divine mission on 
earth, of her paramount right, by virtue of her 
superiority in mind and in morals, to anything 
she might feel necessary to her unlimited 
growth regardless of who might be the right- 
ful owner. Deutschland iiber Alles is but the 
crystallization of this entire philosophy. And 
as a vital dogma of their political and religious 
faith the German peoples believe it and live 
it. Until this dogma is stripped from German 
philosophy, until there has been beaten into 
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the ‘soul of every individual in the empire 
that right alone makes for might, and that 
there is no righteousness in brute force—until 
the German people are taught the meaning of 
personal individual honor, of national and 
international morality, the German people as 
well as their Government will continue to con- 
stitute the greatest menace to civilization and 
to the peace of the civilized world. 

But what, you may ask, has all this to do 
with Germany’s preparations for the next war? 
The connection is not difficult to establish. 
Any peace which does not embrace a perma- 
nent solution of those questions for which we 
took up arms is unthinkable. But before 
we can think of peace we must form a clear 
mental conception of why we are fighting, whom 
we are fighting, and what we are fighting for. 

The Germans are shrewd,: cunning, and 
unscrupulous. A German so-called demo- 
cracy, with a Scheidemann as its head and the 
Hohenzollerns behind the curtain pulling the 
string, would not be a difficult thing to form; 
and, once formed, how could we, if we are 
honest in our stated aims, refuse to make 
peace. And having made peace, what would 
there be to prevent the beast from again rais- 
ing his ugly head, and, while his fangs are still 
dripping with the blood of the millions he has 
caused to be slain on the soil of Europe, bury- 
ing his claws in the heart of the civilized world? 

If we destroy the Hohenzollerns and leave 
untouched the German people with their 
false philosophy we are applying merely a 
surface treatment to a deep-seated canker 
which will only erupt again, more violent, 
more virulent than before. 

If we would accomplish our purpose, then this 
Power must be destroyed; otherwise we have 
lost the war, and all the sacrifices of wealth 
and of life will have been in vain. The peace 
will not be a peace but, as I have said, a truce, 
and we must at once prepare for a greater, a 
more consuming struggle. Lest we make 
such a peace, we must change our mental 
process, revise war psychology, and see to it 
that the ability ever to war again is per- 
manently removed from Germany and from 
all things German, from the quiet beer drinker 
of Munich as thoroughly as from the war lord 
at Wilhelmstrasse. This can be accomplished, 
not through peace engineered about the coun- 
cil table, but through peace made on the bat- 
tle field as a result of the destruction, the 
capture, or the dispersion of the German Army. 
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Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 


Food Administrator of the 
United States, Who Has 
Succeeded in a Surprising 
Degree in the Tremendously 
Intricate Task of Controll- 
ing the Distribution, Retail 
Price, and Consumption of 
Foodstuffs 


Mr. Henry P. Davison 


Chairman of the War Coun- 
cil of the American Red 
Cross, Who Directed the 
Campaigns for More Money 
and More Members Which 
Produced 20 Million New 
Memberships in the Society 
and 100 Million Dollars for 
Its War Work 





Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 


Who Inaugurated the Cam- 
paign to Popularize the War 
Loan by the Sale of War 
Saving Stamps and Who in 
Other Ways Has Put His 
Knowledge of Finance at 
the Disposal of the Govern- 
ment 


Mr. Edward N. Hurley 


Chairman of the Shipping 


Board, Who has Accepted 
Personal Responsibility for 
the Success of the Building 
Programme Which Calls for 
5 Million Tons of New 
Merchant Ships in 1918 
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MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS 


President of the American Federation of Labor almost continuously since 
1882, who was reélected at the recent convention of the Federation in Buffalo. 
A popular impression exists that Capital and Labor have made a truce, and 
that the labor unions have waived the right to strike during the period of 
This is not so, as is shown in the article on the succeeding pages by 


Mr. Burton J. Hendrick 


the war. 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Labor’s Position and the War, in the Light of His Loose Control of the Unionized 24 
Million Workers Out of the Total 30 Million Laborers in America—No 
Truce on Strikes and Boycotts—The First of Three 
Articles on the Labor Situation 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


BOUT seven hundred delegates 

representing organized labor re- 

cently gathered at Buffalo in an- 

nual convention and elected Mr. 

Samuel Gompers their president 
for another year. The action was dramatic 
in its atmosphere and momentous in its pos- 
sible bearing upon the history of this country. 
Mr. Gompers, now in his sixty-ninth year, has 
become almost a venerable figure. The time 
has passed when his friends and his enemies 
referred to him as “Sam”; the usual designation 
now, indicating either affection or contempt 
—according to the particular person who uses 
the phrase—is “the old man.”’ Mr. Gompers’s 
grizzled hair and deeply furrowed, almost 
haggard, face abundantly justify this title. 
He certainly looks the “old man’’—even 
older than he is. And his career has taken on 
new and almost unexampled dignities. The 
little immigrant boy who was placed, at the 
age of fifteen, at work in a cigar factory—and 
cigar factories fifty years ago were even more 
destructive places for labor than they are now 
—and who immediately demonstrated his 
capacity for leadership by starting insur- 
rections against his employer, has risen to 
become the confidant of Presidents and the 
director of important national policies. He 
had already given his associates a demon- 
stration of his power by bringing President 
Wilson before his convention. Although the 
newspapers had printed stories that Mr. 
Gompers’s enemies had finally assembled suf- 
ficient support to dethrone him, these enemies, 
at the final test, summoned only five opposing 
votes—the opposing members, let it be 
recorded, bearing the significant names of 
Voigt, Kaufman, Halonen, Buchbinder, and 
Silberstein. Perhaps the finest aspect of Mr. 
Gompers’s triumph was that it was generally 
accepted, both inside and outside the con- 
vention, as a final indication that Americanism 


had won over the forces of disloyalty in the 
labor ranks. The word went out from Buffalo 
that the American workingman had enlisted 
for the war. 

Yet, despite the American flag which each 
member of the convention carried, certain 
proceedings inspired considerable anxiety. The 
delegates adopted two resolutions: the only 
one that was headlined in the newspapers was 
that in which the delegates pledged “our un- 
divided support in carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion.” The resolution which 
did not receive such wide attention was the 
one in which the American Federation practi- 
cally stated the terms upon which it would 
join hands in the prosecution of the war. 
“The recognition of the employees as a group 
having common interests is one of the funda- 
mental prerequisites to codperation , 
Whenever the employees in a department or an 
establishment have a common complaint or 
grievance, it is fundamental that the employer 
should meet those who may be selected by the 
workers to represent them . . .~ There 
should be no cessation of work except as a last 
resort.” The “loyalty pledge” was indefinite; 
but these terms of codperation, however vel- 
vety the phrasing may have been, were very 
much to the point. They mean, of course, the 
unionization of American labor. They plainly 
say that strikes, when necessary to attain the 
workmen’s aims, shall be resorted to. 

The brief speech made by Mr. Frank 
Morrison, the reélected secretary, hardly 
held forth the promise of an industrial truce. 
This speech was practically a declaration of 
war against the two corporations upon which 
we chiefly depend to produce war materials. 
“T have only this to say: That as in the past 
I will give all the time I have to assist in 
organizing the unorganized workers and re- 
taining the standards established by the trade 
union movement, and | hope that during the 
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coming year the organized forces of the 
Federation capture the last trench of the 
unorganized workers and organize the em- 
ployees of the United States Steel Company 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company.” 

There is a general impression that employees 
and employers have declared a truce for the 
period of the war. Our popular national habit 
of headline reading has made most people 
believe that Mr. Gompers and his associates 
have promised that there shall be no strikes. 
The declarations already quoted, and hundreds 
of others that could easily be brought forward, 
show that this is a mistaken idea. The 
thousands of strikes that have taken place 
since April 6, 1917, clearly show that no such 
promises have been made, or that, if they have 
been made, they have certainly been violated. 
The fact of the matter is that the public has 
the most grotesque conception of the attitude 
which organized labor has assumed in the 
present crisis. Few people understand even 
the position of Mr. Gompers. Yet, as the 
leader of two and a half million men, forming a 
considerable part of that industrial army 
which must furnish the fighting materials 
for our soldiers in the field, there are few 
Americans whose activities have such im- 
portance and interest. 


THE POWER OF THE FEDERATION 


Mr. Gompers, as already indicated, has now 
reached the zenith of his power. When he 
became president of the American Federation 
in 1881, it had a membership of less than 
50,000; at the present time it has nearly three 
million. Though he holds his position only by 
annual tenure, in only one year (1894) has 
he failed of reélection. These facts in them- 
selves testify to his resourcefulness as a leader 
and his personal power. It is true that he 
has not succeeded in his life ambition of 
unionizing American industry-—there are about 
30 million workers in the United States, less 
than 1o per cent. of whom have affiliated 
with his organizations; but he has accomplished 
great things in other ways. A mere glance 
around Washington to-day reveals the extent 
to which Mr. Gompers has unionized the Ad- 
ministration. No Administration has ever 
maintained such close relations with the 
American Federation of Labor as the one 
which is now in power. It may be mere 
arrogance that makes the Federation regard 
Mr. Wilson as one of themselves; nevertheless 


they do so regard him. The recent loyalty 
pledge praised President Wilson as “a staunch 
defender and able interpreter of the funda- 
mental principles of practical democracy”— 
a phrase which, to those who are familiar with 
union literature, means that Mr. Wilson is an 
advocate of union ideas. Mr. Baker, Secretary 
of War, openly proclaims his sympathy with 
the union cause. Mr. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor, is a leader in the union ranks. The 
new Department of Labor is practically a 
union organization. In most of the special 
commissions which have been appointed to 
handle labor difficulties in the war union 
leaders or their sympathizers have predomi- 
nated. No Administration has ever responded 
as has this one to the demands made for 
legislation favorable to the union cause. For 
many years Mr. Gompers has sought the ear 
of Presidents and Congresses in the interest of 
reforms which he regarded as essential to the 
labor triumph; it was not until the Wilson 
Administration came in, however, that his 
long and arduous campaigns met with success. 
Legislation has been passed exempting labor 
unions from the operation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law—an exemption for which Mr. 
Gompers had vainly struggled for years. 
Another law has exempted labor unions from 
the processes of injunction. The law passed 
in the heat of a campaign raising the wages of 
railroad employees is still fresh in the public 
mind. The Army appropriation bills carry 
prohibitions against the use of so-called 
“efficiency methods” in Government plants 
and forbid the payment of extra wages or 
bonuses to workmen who display unusual skill 
or fidelity. These are only a few of the things 
which indicaté the power which Mr. Gompers 
now wields in our public life. 


MR. GOMPERS FRO-ALLY 


The breaking out of war, therefore, found 
Mr. Gompers the most powerful labor leader 
in the history of the country. There were few 
men whose attitudes loomed so important. 
Though union members form only a small 
minority of American workingmen, they could 
do much to make or mar our war preparations. 
What would Mr. Gompers do? As to his un- 
swerving fidelity to the Allied cause there 
could be no question. In the nearly three 
years preceding our entrance into the war Mr. 
Gompers had shown no taint of pro- 
Germanism. His enthusiasm for the cause of 
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the Allies was manifested on every occasion. 
He opposed the so-called People’s Council, an 
organization which devoted its energies to 
attaining an early and a German peace. He 
fought the pro-German activities of Frank 
Buchanan and his associates. In many 
public addresses Mr. Gompers showed a clear 
understandng’ of the issues involved. Per- 
haps the fact that he is English-born explains 
this somewhat; a more powerful influence, 
however, was his realization of what a triumph 
of Germany would mean to the cause of 
democracy and the common man everywhere. 
In private conversation and in letters his 
antagonism to Germany became even more 
emphatic. There were even indications that 
he went further in supporting the Allies than 
did his associated officers of the American 
Federation and the rank and file. Though 
Mr. Gompers never took a public position in 
favor of universal service, there is a general 
belief that he supported that policy. The 
American Federation has always opposed 
conscription; it opposed the Administration 
bill last spring; and Mr.Gompers, as president 
has felt called upon to make the Federation’s 
attitude his own. This is not the first time 
that his position as Samuel Gompers has 
differed from his position as president of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 1896 he 
found himself a gold-standard man while the 
Federation officially stood for free coinage. 
Thereupon Mr. Gompers, as an upholder of 
democratic control, immediately made the 
Federations’s belief his own. 

This duality of person, and this antagonism 
between his own inclinations and the incli- 
nations of his following, perhaps explain much 
in the present union situation. For the signs 
are plentiful that Mr. Gompers does not have 
an undivided following. These 23 million 
members represent all kinds of men, all 
nationalities, all grades of allegiance to this 
country, all possible attitudes toward the war. 
A considerable wing is openly treasonable and 
pro-German. This is composed of men of 
German birth and sympathies, a large part of 
whom compose the Socialists who have made 
trouble in the ranks for many years. Socialism 
in labor circles had its beginnings as far back 
2s 1886. It was a direct importation from 
Germany. It has always been German, and 
has displayed all the clannishness and un- 
reasonableness of the German character. It 
has never fraternized with the other elements 
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in the American Federation; on every occasion 
it has sought to promote its own interests and 
the interests of Germanism. It has chronic- 
ally attempted to: depose Mr. Gompers as 
president, but has never made much im- 
pression. The war has produced some sym- 
pathy between this wing and the professional 
Irishmen who love the Germans simply because 
they are fighting England. By themselves, 
however, these combined elements could make 
little progress 

But there is another faction whose activities 
are more serious. This is composed of the 
large number of union fanatics who are 
devoted, above everything else, to the cause 
of organized labor. These men have no pro- 
German and no Socialistic taint; the great 
majority are American born. But they 
think in the terms of class; in their minds the 
relations between employer and employee 
must necessarily be one of continual warfare. 
The salvation of Society, or at least that part 
of it which works with its hands, depends 
upon the triumph of unionism. It is more 
important, they say, to win what they are 
pleased to call “the industrial war going on 
within our own borders” than to defeat 
Germany. The Kaiser is not the real enemy— 
the real enemy is the United States Steel 
Corporation. The traitor is not the man who 
works in the interests of Germany—the traitor 
is the scab. Any one who reads the proceed- 
ings of the last Federation meeting constantly 
runs against this state of mind. Several of the 
most influential labor leaders have recently 
made speeches that bristle with this same 
antagonism. One of the most powerful 
officers of the Federation is James O’Connell, 
second vice-president, and president of the 
Metal Trades Department. Mr. O’Connell 
occupies a pretentious office in the new 
Federation building in Washington. He repre- 
sented American labor on the Industrial 
Relations Commission, and he is a member 
of the Labor Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. He is thus one of the three 
or four most influential men in the Federation’s 
ranks. 


“THAT BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT OF ‘MORE’”’ 


In a recent address to a wildly applauding 
Boiler Makers’ Convention Mr. O’Connell 
outlined his ideas as to labor’s position in the 
present crisis. “You are meeting now, my 
friends,” he said, “and you will be expected 
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before this convention adjourns to make a 
declaration as to what the position of the 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America is, so that 
the world may know. It is not a mere question 
of being behind President Wilson. That is a 
sort of catchy expression, a catch phrase, 
sounds nice. The question is, are you behind 
yourself? If you are you will say so before 
you leave here We took advantage 
of the situation as we found it abroad, and 
before war was declared by the United States 
we saw to it that organized labor was going to 
get proper recognition and that conditions of 
employment and standards of living would 
not be interfered with, would not be lowered 
Nothing can take place, nothing can 
be done, unless we are consulted and practically 
give our consent to it. . You have 
the ship building, and we are not talking about 
getting a penny anhourincreasenow. . . . 
Now we are striking for dollars. We have 
forgot there is such a thing on the market as a 
penny any more. . . Out on the Pacific 
Coast, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, all asking for dollars, two dollars a day 
increase, three dollars a day increase. It 
doesn’t frighten anybody any more. 
We are just coming together and going to get 
dollars now instead of pennies. Now, I want 
you to get it in your heads to talk 
about dollars, not pennies, in your organi- 
zation, The opportunity is presented 
for the first time in the history of the United 
States Government, practically a union con- 
tract signed between the Government and the 
officers of the Department and _ affiliated 
organizations, practically requiring that the 
ship builders of America come to Washington 
and put their feet under the table with the 
labor leaders to settle their troubles. 
Uncle Sam is paying the expenses of union 
committees to come to Washington and meet 
the employers. Isn’t that a pretty good 
union agreement? That-is only the begin- 
ning. 

Now, I hope the Boilermakers, in 
convention here, will get in their minds that 
beautiful thought of ‘more,’ Place your 
officers in a position to go out and demand, 
and then back them up. Give them your 
united and undivided support. And in this 
crisis, instead of our organization being wiped 
out, instead of our power being lessened, we will 
come out after the war is over bigger and 


greater and grander and better understood 


than we ever were before.” 

It is thus apparent that Mr. Gompers is not 
the head of a unanimous organization. The 
American Federation particularly prides itself 
upon its “democracy,” and by this it means 
that it tolerates all shades of opinion within 
its ranks. Moreover, it is the loosest kind of 
an organization. Each union is practically 
independent within its own field. Mr. Gom- 
pers possesses little authority except that 
which his own intelligence and force of charac- 
ter enable him to assert. The resolutions 
passed by the convention and the policy 
adopted by the Executive Council do not bind 
the affiliated unions. If the assembled dele- 
gates at Buffalo had recommended a policy 
of “no strikes during the war’’—which they 
did not do—the several thousand unions 
represented in that gathering could have gone 
home and each one could have acted in ac- 
cordance with its individual will. Granting 
that Mr. Gompers really desires to maintain 
an industrial truce for the period of the war, 
the difficulties that beset his path are now 
apparent. 


THERE IS NO INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 


But there is not the slightest indication 
that the American Federation desires to 
establish an industrial truce. It has stated 
its position in unmistakable terms. Last 
March, before the declaration of war, Mr. 
Gompers called to Washington his executive 
council and nearly 150 delegates representing 
seventy-nine international and national unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The purpose was to outline the 
attitude of organized labor in the war. The 
conference spent two days discussing the 
issues involved and then made public its 
pronunciamiento. This document, when di- 
gested, means nothing less than that the 
conduct of the war, so far as labor is concerned 
shall be placed in the hands of the unions— 
that is, that all labor shall be unionized. A 
few sentences taken from a lengthy document 
make this as clear as daylight. “In no pre- 
vious war has the organized labor movement 
taken a directing part. Labor has new 
reached an understanding of its rights, of its 
power and resources, of its value and contri- 
butions to Society, and makes definite, con- 
structive proposals. Wage-earners in 
war time must keep one eye on the exploiters 
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blems in time of war. 
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at home and the other upon the enemy 
threatening the National Government. 

Previous wars, for whatever purpose waged, 
developed new opportunities for exploiting 
wage earners. . For these reasons work- 
ers have felt that no matter what the result 
of war, as wage earners they have generally 
lost. . . . The workers of America make 
known their beliefs, their demands, and their 
purposes through a voluntary agency which 
they have established—the organized labor 
movement. : 
service shall. be deemed equally meritorious 
as military service. The same voluntary 
institutions that organized industrial, com- 
mercial, and transportation workers in times 
of peace will best take care of the same pro- 
It is fundamental, 
therefore, that the Government codperate with 
the American organized labor movement for 
this purpose, since in Government factories 
and private establishments, in transportation 
agencies, all should conform to trade union 
standards.” 

This declaration of principles has attracted 
little public notice; instead the newspapers 
have focussed upon a statement issued April 
8th, two days after war began, by the Labor 
Committee of the Council for National De- 
fense. From one end of the country to the 
other the press hailed this document as a 
“pledge for an industrial truce.” ‘‘Gompers 
promises that there will be no strikes,” was 
the message that was flashed from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The Sub-Committee on Labor, 
which was supposed to have adopted this 
pledge, contained leaders both of organized 
labor and of capital. Mr. Gompers was chair- 
man and nearly all his important associates 
in the organized labor movement were mem- 
bers. Its membership was sufficiently com- 
prehensive to include Mr. James O’Connell, 
whose “beautiful thought of more”’ speech has 
already been quoted, Mr. Warren E. Stone, 
grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Mr. Elisha Lee, general superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Mr. 
C. E. Michael, representing the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The statement 
upon which this comprehensive committee 
agreed, as representing the attitude both of 
labor and capital in the war, was as follows: 
“Neither employers nor employees shall en- 
deavor to take advantage of the country’s 
necessities to change existing standards.” In 
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a supplementary statement the committee 
amplified this declaration as signifying “that 
employees and employers in private industries 
should not attempt to change the standards 
that they were unable to change under normal 
conditions.” Secretary Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor—himself a strong union man— 
explained this definition of policy as meaning 
“that where either an employer or an employee 
has been unable under normal conditions to 
change the standards to their own liking they 
should not take advantage of the present 
abnormal conditions to establish new stand- 
ards.” 

It seemed clear, therefore, that these antag- 
onistic forces, so-called Capital and Labor, 
had agreed to lay aside their differences for 
the period of the war. Their leaders, in the 
interest of national efficiency, had agreed to 
stop quarrelling over the matters that had 
distracted them for thirty years and to accept 
the status quo as a working basis. The 
standards that prevailed in each particular 
plant, when war broke out, should continue 
until the conflict ended. Shops that were 
“open” should remain open. Shops that were 
“closed” should remain “closed.” Shops 
in which the eight-hour law prevailed should 
continue working on that basis, and shops in 
which ten hours was the prevailing order should 
continue on that schedule. Every one recog- 
nized that the increasing cost of living would 
make necessary the revision of wage schedules, 
so that question was not included in this 
declaration. It seemed clear, however, that 
any workingmen who struck to obtain union- 
ization of the plant or any employer who dis- 
charged men because they belonged to the 
union would violate this treaty of peace. 


MR. GOMPERS CORRECTS A MISINTERPRETATION 


At the time this statement was made Mr. 
Gompers probably understood it in this sense. 
His sincere desire, manifested on many 
occasions, to serve his country and to per- 
suade labor loyalty to do its part necessarily 
carries this implication. But Mr. Gompers, as 
already said, is not afree agent. The murmurs 
of protest that came from all labor quarters— 
the quarters which had insisted that the unions 
should play “a directing part in this war” 
now made his position a difficult one. This 
declaration of an industrial truce hardly coin- 
cided with the official demand that the 
American Federation should run the labor side 
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of the war and introduce union methods and 
standards in governmental and private plants. 
Perhaps this is the reason why Mr. Gompers 
now began to disclaim the interpretation 
placed upon his statement by Secretary 
Wilson and the general press. In many 
editorials printed in the American Federationist 
Mr. Gompers has explained his official attitude. 
“Strangely enough, when the resolution was 
made public,” he writes in July, referring to 
the Council’s statement, the “metropolitan 
press, with one accord, misinterpreted the 
thought and purpose of the resolution by 
sensational headlines and editorial comment, 
to the effect that the workers would forego all 
strikes during the period of the war, and 
would agree to any conditions rather than 
interrupt production. This statement was in 
direct conflict with the facts. No repre- 
sentative of organized labor has been author- 
ized to make such a declaration and no one has 
made such a declaration. The right to stop 
working—to strike—has been established by 
years of struggle and.sacrifice. It is the 
inalienable right which free workers refuse to 
surrender.” “The resolutions in question,” Mr. 
Gompers writes in May, 1917, “clearly apply 
only to the large industries and the trans- 
portation system whose operations are es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war. They 
are not intended to cover every petty labor 
difficulty in the country, though it is hoped 
that patriotic regard will be had by all citizens 
to the need of a possible maximum of industrial 
peace everywhere. It is, of course, not ex- 
pected that negotiations or even strikes now 
on in various occupations shall be wholly 
suspended, irrespective of the merits of the 
questions under discussion. On such points 
each trade union is the judge of the principles 
which should prevail in its action.” 

Clearly, therefore, according to the highest 
authority on the labor side, there is no “in- 
dustrial truce.” Each trade union is the 
judge of the principles which should prevail 
in its action. But has Mr. Gompers any 
positive policy in the existing crisis? He 
certainly has. What are the terms upon 
which his Federation will codperate in arming 
and equipping our men, in building ships and 
cantonments? A few extracts from his recent 
writings—and these extracts could be ex- 
tended indefinitely—make the whole thing 
plain. ‘“Codperation of workers can, with 
justice only, be asked when that movement 
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(organized labor) is recognized as the organism 
through which all workers express their will. 
The Government must recognize and 
deal with the organized labor movement in all 
matters which concern labor. It is 
the opportunity for labor, conscious of the 
dignity of its service, assured of the justice of 
its cause, to demand the right to participate 
as a distinct entity in national affairs.” 
“What the Government and employers must 
recognize is that there is no definite, tangible 
way to deal with unorganized workers and 
that our success in winning the war depends 
upon our ability to organize our men and our 
resources. The only practical policy is to lay 
upon the union labor movement responsibility 
for dealing with the labor side and then give 
it an opportunity to make good. Labor 
organizations desire to enter into agreements 
so that they can give loyal service. The metal 
trades have offered to furnish the Government 
with necessary workers for war contracts and 
to arbitrate all differences without cessation 
of work.” “The fight for industrial freedom 
goes on even in war time. The only way, 
therefore, for the Government to enable the 
workers to be free to give unreserved service 
is to protect them by recognizing and main- 
taining trade union standards in Government 
work and contracts.” 

These declarations certainly do not picture 
the Mr. Gompers who has become a familiar 
figure in the popular mind since the outbreak 
of the war. They simply reveal once more the 
militant fighter for the unionization of Ameri- 
can industry, the fighter who will even take 
advantage of this unexampled calamity to 
advance his cause. The editorials do not 
square with the statements which Mr. Gompers 
has made in private conversation. The expla- 
nation furnished by his friends is that these 
clarion calls to unionization are merely 
politic. “He’s in a bad fix,” it is said. “He 
is really doing the best he can with the material 
that he is-working with. There is not the 
slightest question about Gompers’s loyalty; 
there are large elements in his ranks, however, 
who cannot be persuaded to lay aside their 
old differences for the period of the war. 
Gompers has to hold these men in line and 
can only do it by talking this way.” 

Whatever Mr. Gompers’s personal opinion 
may be, there is no mistaking the meaning of 
his public attitude. The extracts already 
quoted simply signify that organized labor will 











mobilize enthusiastically for war only on con- 
dition that the closed shop is established in 
American industry. Mr. Gompers says that 
“labor organizations desire to enter into 
agreements” so that they may loyally do 
their part in the war. “Agreements” in the 
parlance of labor organizations have only one 
meaning. 

Now it is not impossible that this union- 
ization of American industry is an indispens- 
able preliminary to our preparations for war. 
| have no brief for or against the Gompers 
plan; the foregoing merely represents aa 
attempt to describe precisely what that plan 
is. There are many men highly placed in 
Washington who insist that unionization 
should be enforced as a war measure. Per- 
haps they are right; such a change, however, 
would be as great a revolution as Government 
ownership of the railroads or of the steel 
plants. It would be “conscription of labor”’ 
in a sense quite different from that in which 
that phrase is generally used. Mr. Gompers 
protests loudly against forcing his followers 
to serve in a huge industrial army; his plan 
of unionization, however, would force into 
labor organizations an army infinitely larger 
than any which we expect to send to France. 
The public has the most exaggerated notion 
of the strength of labor organizations; the 
activities of miners’ organizations, railroad 
brotherhoods, and the Ametican Federation 
has created a popular idea that the great mass 
of American workmen have such affiliations. 
The exact opposite is the case. Great as Mr. 
Gompers’s achievements have been, his life, so 
far as its ultimate purpose is concerned, has 
been a failure. The figures tell the story. 
There are about 30,000,000 men ia the United 
States who earn their living with their hands; 
less than 3,000,000 belong to labor unions. 
And the affiliated workers by no means 
represent the ablest and most skilled men; 
probably the facts are the reverse. The coal 
miners and the copper miners, are practically 
all unionized; the extremely skilled workers in 
the automobile factories, the steel mills, the 
shipyards are not. The great exception in 
favor of the unions are the building trades, 
which are organized. But the men in munition 
plants, or in plants that can be transformed 
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iato munition plants, are not followers ‘of Mr. 
Gompers. The United States Senate has 
recently published a document describing our 
facilities for making war. It lists 18,654 
factories that can be utilized for the pro- 
duction of war materials. Of these 1,867— 
about 10 per cent.—operate under the closed 
shop; the remaining 90 per cent. are free from 
union control. There are 1,950 shops that can 
make ammunition, powder, explosives, gun 
carriages, airplanes, machine tools, and the 
like. Of these only 73, or 3} per cent., are 
unionized. 

Thus the great mass of American working- 
men, especially those who must produce the 
inert materials with which we are to fight 
Germany, have no connection with labor 
unions. The Gompers proposal, when reduced 
to its simplest form, apparently implies that 
they are to be forced into the union ranks. 
This would be “conscription of labor” with a 
vengeance. There is no step the Adminis- 
tration could take which would produce more 
antagonisms. It would stir almost to rebellion 
the many millions of American workmen who 
do not belong to labor unions—most of whom, 
apparently, have no sympathy with the 
movement. It would discourage to desperation 
the manufacturers who have refused to close 
their shops and who declare that they cannot 
do the best war work under closed-shop con- 
ditions. The general merits of closed or open 
shop are not involved in the present discussion. 
The point is that this fight between employers 
and employees has now been going on for 
forty years, and that the differences are 
apparently irreconcilable. The logical thing 
to do is to declare a truce for the period of 
war; for both sides to sink their differences, 
stop quarreling, and get to work. Sometimes 
when two nations reach an impasse over a 
difficulty and do not care to go to war, they 
establish what is known as a modus vivendi— 
some temporary arrangement, admittedly not 
a settlement of the problem, that permits them 
to go on for a time in peace. What the in- 
dustrial situation here needs is a modus vivendi 
for the period of the war. If the employers 
continue the fight against the unions, or the 
unions against the employers, American in- 
dustry cannot do its part in the war. 


[A second article by Mr. Hendrick in the March Wortv’s Work will describe the labor diffi- 
culties that have greatly impeded war work since Abril 6, 1917, and the causes that are producing so 


many strikes —THE EpitTors.]} 











BORDEAUX-ODESSA 


vs. BERLIN-BAGDAD 


A Latin-Slav Line for the Economic Liberation of Southern Russia, the Balkans, and 
Asia Minor—The Line of the Forty-Fifth Parallel—A Factor for Permanent Peace 


HE Berlin to Bagdad railroad is 

the backbone of Germany’s dream of 

world dominion. M. Paul Claudel, 

of the French Consular Service, 

proposed to the Franco-Russian As- 
sociation in France the Line of the 45th Paral- 
lel, a railroad from Bordeaux to Odessa to 
cross the Berlin-Bagdad line at Belgrade and 
give Southern Russia, Asia Minor, and the 
Balkans an open rail line to Italy, France, 
and the French Atlantic ports. 

The Berlin-Bagdad line, as the Germans 
planned it, meant that Asia Minor and the 
Balkans were to be the economic slaves of 
Germany. The Turks and Balkan peoples 
were to be forced to buy and sell almost ex- 
clusively with Germany whether it was to 
their advantage or not. And this could have 
been done except on the seacoast, because 
the control of the one railroad outlet would 
enable Germany to discriminate against all 
trade except trade with her. The Berlin- 
Bagdad railroad was to bind together all the 
people from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf 
and a tariff wall was to keep competing trade 
from entering at the sides of the long strip of 
Mittel Europa—and once Mittel Europa was 
cemented together, organized and drilled by 
Germany, its 150 million people would be 
ready to dominate the world. The Germans 
themselves provide the proof that their in- 
tention is to develop the Berlin-Bagdad line 
in its economic aspects primarily for the pur- 
pose of war. 

A report on the subject made recently by 
Herr Sprikerhoff, director of railways, says: 

“The present interests of the Central 
Powers, from the North Sea to the Gulf of 
Persia, demand the rapid construction of a 
network of railway lines, the receipts of which 
would be assured in peace times chiefly be- 
cause they would embrace Turkey-in-Asia. 
This would bring our superiority, due to our 
interior line, over our enemies, separated as 
they are by the sea, to its maximum, and once 
in possession of an all-embracing network of 
railroads, the Central Powers would be in a 
position to reunite their forces rapidly at any 


point; whereas without this system they would 
finally succumb to the superior strength of the 
foe. Since it is not possible to construct 
such a network of railroads for purely military 
purposes without having an economic basis 
to assure the funds for its construction, main- 
tenance, and operation, the only way to make 
sure of success is to secure a freight traffic 
large enough to render Turkey independent 
of enemy countries, independent of the sea, 
and independent of England and of whoever 
are her aids. The Central Powers, from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf, should be in a 
position to supply their own needs during 
both war and peace, so that eventually if the 
worst comes to the worst they can get along 
without the use of the sea altogether. Under 
these circumstances neither an internal crisis 
due to the war nor a boycott such as that 
proposed at the Paris Conference could shake 
us, and every hostile coalition, whether war- 
like or economic, would fail. Turkey would 
thus cease to be the apple of discord of the 
entire world, and a spark to ignite future wars. 

“To accomplish this Germany and Austria 
will only have to strengthen their railway 
system by installing yards and sidings and 
paralleling lines in the countries of our allies, 
and by overhauling considerably existing 
roads and constructing new lines.” 

The backbone of the whole grandiose scheme 
is the Berlin-Bagdad line and its exclusive 
control of the territory it served. 

The Line of the 45th Parallel would end this 
exclusive control. The Berlin-Bagdad line 
would be a Teuton line. The Line of the 45th 
Parallel would be a Latin line. It would bea 
French and Italian line that would reach into 
the Balkans, into the rich districts of Southern 
Russia, and into Asia Minor. Its operations 
would open to competition the markets of 
millions of people and free them from the 
economic monopoly which Germany was fast 
fixing upon them. The Berlin-Bagdad line 
would be not only the sign of the economic 
supremacy of Germany in M ittel Europa, it would 
be also an economic barrier between Russia and 
the outside world by which Russian goods 
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A PROPOSED RAILROAD TO BLOCK THE HAMBURG-BAGDAD SCHEME 


The so-called “Line of the 45th Parallel,’ suggested by M. Claudel, a French consular agent, to free Southern Russia 
and the Balkans from the economic overlordship of Germany by opening a market for their agricultural products and 
raw materials in the manufacturing regions of Northern Italy and Southern France. Such a line would practically give 
those regions a port on the Atlantic Ocean, and, by tying them in friendly commercial intercourse with these Latin 
nations, effectually block the Teutonic scheme of an economically controlled Mittel Europa 


could pass only on terms to which Germany 
agreed. 

The Line of the 45th Parallel from Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, Verona, Venice, Montfalcone, 
Belgrade, Bucharest, to Odessa, if unobstructed 
by tariffs would open Southern Russia to the 
world almost like an outlet on the sea. For 
the Balkan States and Asia Minor to be able 
to send their produce north and west either 
to Italy, France, Austria, or Germany would 
mean economic freedom for them. For France 
and Italy the Latin Line of the 45th Parallel 
would be a great trade advantage. For 
Southern Russia, the Balkans, Asia Minor, 
it would mean, as already said, economic free- 
dom—and economic freedom is one of the 
indispensable requisites of peace. 


Even before the war, freight and passengers 
could go by rail from Bordeaux to Odessa; 
that is, there was a rail line all the way, but 
such a journey was so full of obstacles made 
by different tariffs at the frontiers and by 
different operation of the many railroad com- 
panies which controlled the different parts of 
the line that there was no such thing as a 
through service or a practical one for steady 
and large volumes of commerce. Moreover, 
to make a through Bordeaux-Odessa line of a 
modern type would mean some new construc- 
tion, particularly in the present Austrian 
provinces between Italy and Serbia, and a 
great deal of betterment, double tracking, 
etc., all along the line. But no one has sug- 
gested any plan whereby money could be 
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better expended to produce an economic basis. 


for the peace and prosperity of Europe and 
the rest of the world. 

Moreover, the plan of M. Claudel [described 
at greater length by M. Chalumeau in the 
publication New France] for the line of union 
between Latin and Slav along the 45th parallel, 
to be effective, presupposes unhampered com- 
munication across Rumania, Serbia, Bosnia, 
Italy, and France. That means a revolution 
in the mental attitude of Europe. It means a 
degree of economic freedom, of unhampered 
transportation hitherto unthought of. 


The Line of the 45th Parallel runs through 
countries which are now united in the conduct 
of the war and, therefore, in a frame of mind 
to codperate except between Montfalcone on 
the Italian border and Belgrade. Between 
these two places the line crosses Austrian 
provinces peopled chiefly by Serbs. If there 
is a political liberation of small peoples at 
the end of this war, Austria will not be able to 
block the Latin-Slav line and the economic 
emancipation of the Near East by her hold 
over the Slovanians in the Province of Carniola 
and the Serbs in Croatia, Slavonia, and Bosnia. 


WHY FRANCE WANTS ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The Lost Provinces Mean Much to France, and, to the French, Justice Will Be 
Done Only When They Are Recovered 


BY 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


(Editor of the Paris “Matin” and member of the French Mission in the United States) 


FRENCH Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, Mr. Louis Barthou, has 

condensed into three words the 

French terms of peace. “We 

want,” said Mr. Barthou, ‘‘Restora- 
tion, Reparations, Guarantees.” 

The restoration naturally implies the return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France, as well as the 
return of the departments of Ardennes and 
Meuse. Between the territories occupied for 
forty months and the territories occupied for 
forty years, there is in the French mind no 
difference. They belong to France in the 
same manner; they are dear to France in the 
same degree. And this is the first thing that 
one must well understand if he speaks of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

When France demands Alsace-Lorraine, 
she does not do so because she will have some 
more departments in her geographical con- 
figuration, but because these territories be- 
longed to France during centuries and cen- 
turies, because they were taken from France 
by force forty-seven years ago, because the 
people of these territories not only were 
never consulted, but also protested against 
Prussian domination—because, in a word, it is 
a question of right. 

Historically speaking, there are in Alsace- 


Lorraine three parts: there is Lorraine, there is 
Alsace, and there is the southern part of Alsace 
including the town of Mulhouse. 

As regards the town of Mulhouse, the ques- 
tion is most simple and clear. The town 
never, at any time, belonged to Germany or to 
the Germans. It belonged to Switzerland 
and, at the end of the 18th century, during the 
French revolution, the town after a referen- 
dum decided to become French. A dele- 
gation was sent to Paris, to the French Parlia- 
ment, then called the Conseil des Cing-Cents, 
and the delegation expressed publicly, officially, 
the desire of Mulhouse to be part of the French 
territory. There was a deliberation, and 
unanimously the Conseil des Cing-Cents voted 
a motion couched in the following terms: 
“The French Republic accepts the vow of the 
citizens of Mulhouse.” 

A few weeks later the French authorities, 
among scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm, made 
their entry into the town, and the flag of 
Mulhouse was wrapped up in a tricolor box 
bearing the inscription: “The Republic of 
Mulhouse rests in the bosom of ‘the French 
Republic.” 

Alsace—the rest of Alsace—became French 
in 1648, more than two centuries before the 
war of 1870. It became French according to a 
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treaty. The treaty was signed by the Austrian 
Emperor, because Alsace belonged to the Aus- 
trian Imperial Family. And it is not without 
interest to quote a sentence of the treaty: 


The Emperor cedes to the King of France for- 
ever, im perpetuum, without any reserve, with y, 
full jurisdiction and sovereignty, all the Alsatian 
territory. The Austrian Emperor gives it to the 
King of France in such a way that no other Emperor, 
in the future, will ever have any power in any time 
to affirm any right on these territories. 


When to-day one reads that treaty, one 
has the impression that more than two cen- 
turies ago the Austrian Emperor had already 
a sort of apprehension that later on another 
Emperor would interfere in the matter and 
create mischief! 

Lorraine became French in 1552, more than 
three centuries before the war of 1870. Lor- 
raine became French not after a war and as the 
result of a conquest, but according to a treaty 
signed by all the Protestant Princes of Ger- 
many, in which we find the following 
sentence, which is really worthy of meditation: 
“We find just that the King of France, the 
most promptly as possible, takes possession 
of the towns of Toul, Metz and Verdun, 
where the German language has never been 
used.” So that the Germans themselves put 
on the same line the towns of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, and recognized that the town of Metz 
was not German. 

All this is extremely simple and clear. 
What happened several centuries later is 
equally clear. 

When, in 1871, on February 16th, the 
deputies of Alsace-Lorraine learned that their 
provinces would be given up to Germany, they 
assembled, and in a _ historical document 
which was signed by all of them—there were 


_ 36—they protested in the following terms: 


“Alsace and Lorraine cannot be alienated. 
To-day, before the whole world, they proclaim 
that they want to remain French. Europe 
cannot allow or ratify the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Europe cannot allow a 
people to be seized like a flock of sheep. 
Europe cannot remain deaf to the protest of a 
whole population. Therefore, we declare in 
the name of our population, in the name of our 
children and of our descendants, that we are 
considering any treaty which gives us up toa 
foreign power as a treaty null and void, and we 
will eternally revindicate the right of disposing 
of ourselves and of remaining French.” 


And, three years later, in January, 1874, 
when for the first time Alsace and Lorraine 
had to elect deputies, they reiterated the same 
protest. They elected 15 new deputies; some 
were Protestants, some were Catholics, one of 
them was the Bishop of Strassburg, but 
they unanimously signed a declaration which 
was read at the Tribune of the German Reich- 
stag. The declaration was the following: 

“In the name of all the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine, we protest against the abuse of force 
of which our country is a victim. , 
Citizens having a soul and an intelligence are 
nct mere goods that may be sold, or with which 
you may trade. 

“The contract which annexed us to Ger- 
many is null and void. A contract is only 
valid when the two contractants had an entire 
freedom to sign it. France was not free when 
she signed such a contract. Therefore our 
electors want us to say that we consider our- 
selves as not bound by such a treaty, and they 
want us to affirm once more our right of dis- 
posing of ourselves.” 

I beg to call the attention of the reader to 
two sentences of this protestation: 

“Europe cannot allow a people to be seized 
like a flock of sheep,” wrote the deputies of 
1871. “People are not mere goods which 
may be sold or with which you may trade,” 
proclaimed the deputies of 1874. Now you 
will find, nearly word for word, the same 
thought expressed in the message of President 
Wilson to Congress, when he wrote: “No 
right exists anywhere to hand peoples about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
property.” 

That right does not exist, and it is because 
that right was outrageously violated in 
1871 that France wants Alsace-Lorraine to 
come back to her. It is because, in 1871, 
Right has been wronged that to-day Right 
must be reinstated. 

Some people have spoken of a referendum. 
Why a referendum? Was there any referen- 
dum in 1871? And how could there be a 
referendum? How could you include in this 
referendum the hundreds of thousands of 
Alsatians who have fled from German domina- 
tion? How could you exclude from this ref- 
erendum the hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans who have come to Alsace? 

The referendum was rendered in 1871. 
It was rendered again in 1874 by the deputies 
who protested in the Reichstag in Berlin. It 
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was rendered twenty years ago by the census 
which was taken by the Germans themselves 
in Alsace. According to that census, in 1895, 
notwithstanding the fact that the teaching of 
French was prohibited in the public schools, 
there were 160,000 people in Alsace speaking 
French. And five years later, in 1900, accord- 
ing to another census, there were 200,000 people 
in Alsace speaking French. And of these 
200,000 people, there were more than 52,000 
children. 

The referendum was also rendered by Alsa- 
tians who, before this war, engaged themselves 
in the French Army, and became officers. 
‘According to the official statistics of the French 
War Department, there were in 1914 in the 
French Army 20 generals, 145 superior officers, 
and 400 ordinary officers of Alsatian origin. 
On the other side, in the German Army in 1914, 
there were 4 officers of Alsatian origin. 

And finally the referendum was rendered 
only one year before the present war, in 1913, 
when Herr von Jagow, at the Tribune of the 
Reichstag, made the following extraordinary 
declaration: “We Germans are obliged in 
Alsace to behave ourselves as if we were in 
an enemy’s country. .’ What bet- 
ter referendum could you wish than such an 
admission by a German statesman? 

Moreover, the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
is not only a French question, but also an in- 
ternational question. It is not only France 
who has sworn to herself to recover Alsace- 
Lorraine—it is all the Allies who have sworn 
to France that she should recover it. 

All the statesmen who have spoken since 
the beginning of the war in the name of the 
Allied Powers have attested that this war is 
not only a struggle for the liberty of nations 
and the respect due to nationalities, but also 
an effort toward definite peace. These words 
only appeared fit for stirring up the enthusiasm 
of the crowds, and fortifying their will of 
sacrifice, because they gave expression to their 
feelings and prayers. If they are forgotten 
by those who uttered them, they will be remem- 
bered by those who heard and treasured them. 

In September, 1914, Winston Churchill said: 
“We want this war to remodel the map of 
Europe according to the principle of national- 
ities, and the real wish of the people living in 
the contested territories. After so much blood- 
shed we wish for a peace which will free races, 
and restore the integrity of nations. 

Let us have done with the armaments, the 
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fear of strain, intrigues, and the perpetual 
threat of the horrible present crisis. Let us 
make the regulation of European conflicts 
just and natural.” The French Republic, 
of one mind with the Allies, proclaimed 
through its authorized representatives that 
this war is a war of deliverance. “France,” 
said the President of the Council, “will 
not lay down arms before having shat- 
tered Prussian militarism, so as to be able 
to rebuild on a basis of justice a regenerated 
Europe.” And the President of the Chamber 
continued: “The French are not only de- 
fending their soil, their homes, the tombs of 
their ancestors, their sacred memories, their 
ideal works of art and faith and all the graceful, 
just, and beautiful things their genius has 
lavished forth: they are defending, too, the 
respect of treaties, the independence of Europe, 
and human‘freedom. We want to know if all 
the effort of conscience during centuries will 
lead to its slavery, if millions of men are to be 
taken, given up, herded at the other side of a 
frontier and condemned to fight for their 
conquerors and masters against their country, 
their families, and their brothers. . . The 
werld wishes to live at last, Europe to breathe, 
and the nations mean to dispose freely of 
themselves.” 

These engagements will be kept. But they 
will have been kept only when Alsace-Lorraine 
—the Belgium of 1871, as Rabbi Stephen Wise 
has called it—has been returned to France. 
Then, and only then, will there be real peace. 
Then, and only then, will the “Testament”’ of 
Paul Derouléde have been executed: 


When our war victorious is o’er, 

And our country has won back its rank, 

Then with the evils war brings in its train 
Will disappear the hatred the conqueror trails. 


Then our great France, full of love without spite 

Sowing fresh springing-corn ’neath her new-born 
laurels, 

Will welcome Work, father of Fortune, 

And sing Peace, mother of lengthy deeds. 


Then will come Peace, calm, serene and awful 
Crushing down arms, but upholding intellect; 

For we shall stand out as just-hearted conquerors, 
Only taking back what was robbed from us. 


And our nation, weary of mournings,° 
Will soothe the living while praising the dead, 

And nevermore will we hear the name of battle, 
And our children shall learn to unlearn hate. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL MAN’S INVESTMENTS 


Every month the Wor.v’s Work prints an article on investments and the lessons to be 
learned therefrom 


R. ROBERT T. MORRIS is one of 
those in the medical profession 
who has learned much by experi- 
ence of the ways of the “get-rich- 
quick” promoter. He is in good 

company in this, for doctors, ministers, 
teachers, and professional men generally are 
considered by such fake promoters as among 
the best prospects for stock-selling swindles. 
It is easier to find doctors who have lost money 
in fraudulent or ill-advised financial schemes 
than it is to find those who have not. And 
few of the former have learned the invest- 
ment lesson to be drawn from their sad ex- 
periences as well as Dr. Morris has. He sum- 
marizes his investment training in very de- 
finite terms. 

Professional men frequently invest in new 
enterprises at a distance although they are 
too busy to visit them personally or to study 
conditions in the field of their investment. 
These enterprises are classified by Dr. Morris 
in two ways: Enterprises conducted by busi- 
ness men who are playing a sharp game; and 
those conducted by honest men who really 
plan and hope to win. 

“The only difference between these two 
classes of enterprise,”’ he says, “‘is that in the 
first case the money is lost quickly, and in the 
second case there is long-drawn-out anxiety, 
with introduction of complicated emotions 
before the money is finally lost. On that 
ground, investment with dishonest schemers 
is preferable for doctors on the whole because 
the money is lost sooner and the worry quickly 
over. My own investment experiences have 
been with both classes of enterprise. I bought 
stock in a new mining company which was 
recommended very highly to me. The first 
year I received a 7 per cent. dividend, which, 
I am fully convinced, was paid for no other 
reason than to have stockholders like myself 
talk about it. After that dividend nothing 
more was paid, and the stock has since gone 
down until it is off the list. The earnings 
never justified the payment of any dividend. 
[ also bought shares in a company that 
planned to build a sanatorium in the South 


for consumptives. The location chosen was 
excellent for the purpose, and I knew one of 
the doctors identified with the proposition. 
He was an authority on this disease and a 
man of high reputation. He must have been 
misled in regard to the nature of the scheme 
in order to get him in and make use of his 
name, for after a short time | got notice that 
taxes were due on the property and that 
] must pay an assessment on my stock by a 
certain date or the stock would be forfeited. 
Nothing had been said about the stock being 
assessable when I bought it. The notice was 
purposely sent so late that I could not make 
the payment. I took the matter up with a 
good lawyer, but we decided the best plan 
was to drop it and consider the money in the 
stock as lost. 

“At another time a former patient got me 
to buy lots on Long Island. The proposition 
looked good as an investment. A_ great 
many went into it but the expected growth 
of the neighboring town never reached the 
development where the lots were located. 
Every one waited to sell out at a profit and 
no one built. I still own the land for the 
good reason that it cannot be sold. Since 
then I have invested considerable money in 
real estate which is valuable to-day, but it is 
all property which I have chosen myself and 
which I can keep watch of. On everything 
that has been brought to me by others I have 
lost. I lost money in the stock of a pecan- 
growing proposition, although I know a good 
deal about that business. I took the advice 
of personal friends in regard to this invest- 
ment. One such proposition investigated by 
a friend of mine for the Government was found 
to have set out trees and raised $200,000 by 
sale of stock and to have done absolutely 
nothing more. 

“You can see why I| no longer put money in 
new enterprises but confine my investments 
to listed stocks and bonds, and to real estate 
about which I have personal knowledge. | 
have learned by experience, and | shall be 
glad if others can profit by my horrible ex- 
ample.” 
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Characteristics of Von Bernstorff, Von Papen, and Boy-Ed —The Night of the 


the Traps Were Laid by Which They Were Un 
By JOHN R. RATHOM, 





R. RATHOM, in the series of articles of which this is the first, makes 

exposures of some of the German plots in America—describes the chan- 
nels of communication he established in many parts of the United States, the 
wireless codes and the messages the codes deciphered, the weaknesses of Teu- 
tonic agents that were studied and utilized, the loyal Americans who helped 
outwit the most acute diplomats and secret service men of the Central Empires. 
What he found was evidence of more than a series of isolated plots, more than 
a group of activities inspired by the fever of war. Instead, the evidence of these 


activities showed that they spread out into a most far-reaching network, of perfect 
pattern, woven patiently by one central hand through years long before the war in 
Europe began—the systematic, secret war of the Kaiser on the American democ- 


racy, a war conceived in the cool calculations of peace, using diplomats, men of 
learning, professional men, and the leaders of our business life in an orderly plot 
to undermine our ideals, to control our commerce, and finally to conquer our 
nation by force of arms. The story Mr. Rathom bas to tell has all the action and 
adventure of romance, but it has besides a message for the most serious contempla- 
tion of the American people—the message that this machinery of internal dis- 
ruption is still in operation, that the agents of the Kaiser still ply their trade 
of death in the United States, that this deadly peril is still in our midst. It is 
the patriotic desire to warn the people of the Nation of this continuing peril that 
has prompted Mr. Rathom to tell this story of experiences in unmasking the 
German plots —TweE Epitors. 
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O PROPERLY understand the ernment office freely open at all times to men 








story of German intrigue in this 

country it is necessary to realize 

that the work of propaganda 

opened up through the German 
Embassy in Washington at the beginning of 
the European war was not conceived in a 
night, and did not spring full-grown out of the 
emergency then created. 

The United States, the only great nation in 
the world without any political secret service 
or espionage system, with no knowledge of 
secret diplomacy, no machinery with which to 
guard its military, naval, or governmental 
secrets, the ranks of employees in every gov- 


and women of every nationality, and contain- 
ing within its borders the most palyglot pop- 
ulation ever brought together under a civilized 
form of government, had been. for thirty 
years.before the outbreak of the European war 
a fertile field for German propaganda. 


Germany’s sources of information with ' 


regard to every condition about which she 
desired to secure information in this country 
were practically limitless; a large number 
of willing and subservient Germans, working 
without hindrance or any suggestion of espion- 
age, had been enabled during a long period of 
years to lay before the German Foreign Office 
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Plots Exposed. 


SYSTEM FROM THE INSIDE 





Lusitania Sinking—A Wireless Episode—How the Plots Were First Detected, How 
earthed, and the Men Who Did the Work 


EDITOR 
OF THE PROVIDENCE “JOURNAL” 


THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT THAT IN- 
FLAMED AMERICA 


It appeared in the 
New York World and 
the New York Times 
of May 1, 1915, hav- 
ing been inserted by 
the German Embassy 
at Washington by the 
direction of the Gov- 
ernment at Berlin, as 
the documents ap- 
pearing on pages 396, 
397, and 308 prove. 
Of course the adver- 
tisement referred to 
the Lusitania, which 
was sunk six days 
later. Notice the 
“cleverness” of the 
German Embassy 
officials in dating the 
advertisement “April 
22, 1915” for inser- 
tion in the newspa- 
pers of May ist 
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NOTICE! 


TRAVELLERS intending to 
embark on the Atlantic voyage 
are reminded that a state of 
war exists between Germany 
and her allies and Great Britain 
and her allies; that the zone of 
war includes the waters adja- 
cent to the British Isles; that, 
in accordance with formal no- 
tice given by the Imperial Ger- 


man Government, vessels fly-. 


ing the flag of Great Britain, or 
of any of her allies, are liable to 
destruction in those waters and 
that travellers sailing in the war 
zone on ships of Great Britain 


jor her allies do so at their own 


risk. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 22, 1915. | # 
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very complete information which might be use- 
ful to the Fatherland in any future emergency 
on this continent. Even in the ranks of our 
army and navy, there were hundreds of men, 
citizens only in name and owing their first 
allegiance to Germany, keen and eager to do at 
any time whatever Prussia called on them 
to do. The secrets of our mills and factories, 


the methods and scope of our great banking 


interests, the operation of our railroads and 
our shipping—all of these facts had been for 
years the very alphabet of Germany’s knowl- 


edge of our daily life, a knowledge secured - 


not by outside spies working under immense 
difficulties, as would have been the case in any 


‘ 





country of Europe, but from the very heart 
of our economic and social movement by an 
organization of men actually engaged in the 
work itself. 

Thus it was that when the German Foreign 
Office, through the Embassy in Washington, 
began what appeared to be the easy task of 
moulding American sentiment to its will, all 
the necessary machinery was ready at hand. 

This condition, coupled with the firm belief 
on the part of Germany that the millions of her 
subjects who had become citizens of the 
United States would not hesitate for a moment 
in any choice that might be laid before them 
between adherence to the fortunes of Germany 
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TO Botschaft. Washington 
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many vitally 
important ele- 
ments in our 
commerciallife. 

It was, there- 
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PROOF THAT THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AT BERLIN— 


The cipher message at the top, which came through from Nauen. to Sayville at 2 A. M. 
April 29, 1915, and was caught by the Providence Journal’s wireless operators, created great inter- 
est in the Journal office because it followed none of the known codes and, in form, was unlike any 
other message that had been received at Sayville up to that time. 
static conditions were unfavorable that morning, and the fact that four attempts were made before 
it was successfully put through showed that it was of more than ordinary importance. Every at- 


tempt to decipher it failed until somebody with a line on 


or to the land of their adoption, seemed in 
the minds of the men responsible for her 
foreign policy to make it certain that in what- 
ever channel they desired to direct American 
sentiment their will would be practically law. 

For nearly a generation German influence 
on American school boards had been insidiously 
shaping public sentiment here through our 
school books and histories. Exchange pro- 
fessors, liberally sprinkled with Imperial dec- 
orations, had maintained and increased a con- 
stant propaganda of reverence for Germany 
and German institutions through many of the 
educational centres of the United States. And 
the great German commercial houses which 
had secured a foothold in this country, and 
which were virtually outposts of the German 
Foreign Office, had gained strong positions in 


national con- 
science that, 
regardless _ of 
what might 
happen in Eur- 
ope, we would 
stand by, a dis- 
interested spectator, except for the growth of 
a keen desire to see Germany triumphant. 


It was interesting also because 


the internal activities of the German— 


It is well, to begin with, to know something - 
of the personality of the men into whose hands 
was entrusted this new and crowning move- 
ment which was to lead to a glorious success for 
German diplomatic methods. For purposes 
of this analysis it is not necessary to dwell on 
the personality or character of Ambassador 
Dumba, the representative of Austria in this 
country, or any of his fellow-officials repre- 
senting that Government in this country. 
None: of them, from the day war began, was 
ever anything but a puppet in the hands of 
German Embassy officials; they had no will 
of their own, and they had been directly 
ordered through their Foreign Office to put 
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THE American Newspaper Annual and Directory. 
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had been for 


The World. 





years a social | 7 
lion in Wash- 
ington, and this 
role was partic- 
ularly congen- 
ial to him. He 
liked the atten- 
tion of wealthy 


people which re 
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&® AY 


came to him as 
a perqu:site of 
his position, 
and the social 

influence which G 
it let him wield. 
His personal 
vanity was 


subordinates 
often played 
upon it as an 





JOSEPH PULITZER. 


THE WORLD's purpose, to “turn on the light” in the interest of the people at large, wan(Cor) 
forgotten during the year 1914. This inspiring alm was responsible for a remarkable feat in" 
journalistic world. It led THE WORLD to investigate the business methods of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, nothing daunted by the fact that theicorporation was 
controlled by some of the greatest lifting financiers, men whose decisions were supposed to be the 
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easy road to 


favor and ad- —DIRECTED THE PRINTING OF THE “LUSITANIA” ADVERTISEMENT 


vancement. 
He, in turn, 
was not above 
using his social 
connections as 
part of the ma- 
chinery to spread German propaganda in 
this country, and in this work he found easy 
victims in some of the people of Washington 
who were flattered at the attentions showered 
upon them by the distinguished representa- 
tive of a great European Power. Social 
weaknesses were played upon by both sides. 
Capt. Franz von Papen, the German military 
attaché, was another member of the Em- 
bassy staff to whom social triumphs were 
more than ordinarily fascinating. Capt. Karl 
Boy-Ed, the naval attaché, a man of infinitely 
greater mentality than either of the other two, 
cared little for social life at Washington, 
though he was well liked in social circles 
there. 

When the propaganda of the Embassy began 
to meet with opposition, and it gradually 


3 


A 


t 


—Embassy remembered that on the morning of April 29th Prince Hatzfeldt had been hunting fora 
New York World Almanac. The first two words of the message, “‘ Welt 1915,” supplied the clue and, 
following the numbers as representing page, line, and word in the World Almanac, the Journal men 
decoded the message as follows: ‘“‘Warn Lusitania passenger(s) through press not voyage across 
the Atlantic.’”’ The German Embassy printed the warning as an advertisement in the news- 
papers two days later. (See a facsimile of the advertisement on page 395 and the page from 
World Almanac for 1915 on page 398, in connection with the facsimile pages reproduced above) 


dawned upon the minds of these men that the 
task before them was filled with pitfalls and 
difficulties, it was interesting to note the 
change in their attitude. Ambassador von 
Bernstorff took up the rdle of martyr. He 
posed, and succeeded in having his pose be- 
lieved in by a large part of the American 
public, as a creature of unfortunate circum- 
stances, crushed between the upper and nether 
mill-stones, and powerless to prevent the 
growing insolence of his Foreign Office, as 
displayed against the United States. 
Returning to the Embassy from a visit to 
Secretary Lansing on April 10, 1916, after the 
attack on the steamship Sussex by a Ger- 
man submarine, he said to Prince Hatzfeldt, 
in the presence of Baron von Schoen, First 
Secretary of the Embassy, Haniel von Haim- 
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“THE SEAL OF 
SAFETY AT SEA” 


Aside from the acknowledged duty of every manus 
facturer to make an honest product there is an 
équally important moral responsibility, the careful 
assembling and testing of each motor so that lifé may be safe with it. 
The workmen and management of the Scripps Company recognize this 
duty They design, construct and test all Scripps motors with this re- 
sponsibility clearly in mind. 
PROOFS: 
The successful€voyage across the Atlantic )of the 35-foot motor 
boat “Detroit.” 
The two successful trips through the Niagara Rapids and the 
Whirlpool. 
Records made in endurance tests and in the every-day service in all 
parts of the world. 
The 1914 Scripps models contain many new improvements, all of which 
are embodied in the 1914 Scripps Motor Book. Seventeen different mod- 
els, including one, two, four and six cylinder types, semi-epeed, medium 
duty, and extra heavy duty, are shown, 
This book also contains full information regarding the new ELECTRI€ 
SELF-STARTPR, LIGHTING GENPRATORS, new KEROSENE and 


DISTILLATE motors. Copy sent on request. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


661 Lincoln Ave., Detroit. Mich., U.S. A. 
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RIED IN STOCK BY 
New York—Bowler, Holmes & Heck- 
er Co,, 221 Fulton St. 
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Translated meaning “Page LIX, eleventh line, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 


words.” For further explanation see pages 396 and 397 


Government todo and say things 
to which he himself was entirely 
opposed. 

As a matter of fact many of 
the messages alleged to have 
come from his Government to 
him, and to have been received 
and transmitted by him in des- 
pair to our Government, were 
actually prepared under his per- 
sonal direction, sent to Berlin 
by cable through Swedish chan- 
nels, and then forwarded back 
to him by wireless from Nauen. 

Bernstorff and Von Papen 
had no scruples about adding 
to their material wealth by 
means of knowledge secured by 
reason of their official connec- 
tion with their Government. 
Working through a well-known 
New York stock broker, whose 
personal affiliation with the Em- 
bassy was common talk in 
Washington and New York, Von 
Bernstorff repeatedly purchased 
and sold blocks of stock of var- 
ious industries. 

Von Papen’s methods of en- 
riching himself did not stop at 
these outside activities. His 
manner of accounting, or rather 
lack of accounting, for many 
large sums of money supposed 
to have been spent on propa- 
ganda work brought about, more 
than once, a very rigid scrutiny 
of his financial condition and 
his agents’ receipts. One of his 
common lapses in this direc- 


hausen, Counselor, and another man employed 
in the Embassy, “I told the Secretary 
of State to-day that the poor Ambassa- 
dor was crushed to earth by the lack’of under- 
standing of the American people shown by 
my Government in Berlin; that accursed 
Foreign Office which puts such burdens on 
me!” This declaration was received by the 
group with hearty laughter, in which the Am- 
bassador joined. 

During this period a good many people 
were trusting in his sincerity and believed 
Von Bernstorff to be in a cruel personal posi- 
tion, calling, as far as he was concerned, for 
nothing but sympathy; a man forced by his 


- tion was the giving of elaborate parties at 


Washington clubs to satisfy his own social 
desires, and the inclusion of the bills for 
these parties in his official accounts as being 
necessary for the progress of his propaganda 
work. One of the bills so rendered showed 
that a golf club luncheon had cost him nine- 
teen dollars per plate for eleven people. The 
note accompanying this bill declared that the 
outlay was “far more than justified in the 
results secured.” As his ten guests on this 
particular occasion were all Washington people, 
none of whom by the most extreme stretch of 
the imagination could be able to render him 
any diplomatic service whatever, this particular 
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COUNT JOHANN HEINRICH VON BERNSTORFF 


In diplomatic full dress as Ambassador to the United States. In intellect a second-rate man, 
but obsessed of an enormous personal vanity, his chief success was in society, where he used the 
prestige of his position to win sympathy for the German cause. On the evening of the day the 
Lusitania was sunk he gave a dinner in the apartments of a friend in New York and drank a toast 
to the commander of the U-boat that destroyed that ship 
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CAPTAIN VON PAPEN 


The German military attaché 
at Washington, Bernstorff’s fa- 
vorite subordinate, who conceived 
the plot to stop the Providence 
Journal’s exposures by blowing 
up its editor with a bomb placed 
in his office. The bomb was ex- 
ploded and almost achieved its 
purpose, though fortunately Mr. 
Rathom escaped with only 
minor injuries and some slight— 


account was disallowed 
and he was compelled to 
pay the money out of his 
own pocket, or rather out 
of the pockets of certain 
rich and gullible German- 
Americans in New York 
City, who more than once 
tided the gallant captain 
over his financial rocks. 
To both Von Bernstorff 
and Von Papen the sanc- 
tity of human life, as their 
work became more vicious, 
was a matter entirely out 
of their calculations. The 
Ambassador who had re- 
ceived all courtesies from 
our Government, the recip- 
ient of unusual honors from 
many of our universities, 
indebted to hundreds of 
Americans for exceptional 
andcontinuoushospitality, 
never once lifted his voice 
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‘return to Germany, after he was 
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CAPTAIN VON PAPEN 
IN MILITARY UNIFORM 


—burns. Von Papen’s loose methods 
of handling and accounting for Ger- 
man Government funds entrusted to 
him for use in propaganda led to 
several investigations by his fellow- 
officials at the Embassy. Since _ his 


driven from the United States, he has 
twice been decorated by the Kaiser, 
and promoted to a colonelcy 




















to his Foreign Office in opposition to any order 
for the carrying out of propagandist activities 
in this country which involved the loss of 
hundreds of innocent lives. 

Time after time he, with Von Papen and 
Baron von Schoen, gleefully celebrated the 
destruction of munitions plants in this coun- 
try. When word came that the Lusitania was 
sunk, and Bernstorff’s press agents reported 
him as being “overcome wittrgrief and regret” 
in a fashionable New York hotel, he was at 
that moment actually giving a supper party 
elsewhere in New York, and during this supper 
party the destruction of the Lusitania was 
hailed as a glorious triumph for German naval 
prowess. During the evening Von Papen, 
touching glasses with his chief, made the 
remark: 

“This is the end of the mistress of the seas.” 

Capt. Boy-Ed, who was not at this function, 
alone among the entire group of Embassy 
Officials persisted in declaring that the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania was a blunder of the 
worst kind. 

On another occasion when, at a conference 
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at 11 Broadway, the offices of the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Co., the question as to 
what should be done to silence the Providence 
Journal came up, Von Papen and Koenig, 
known as the “chief of the Secret Service” of 
the Hamburg-American Line, at once declared 
that the Journal office should be blown up. 
Boy-Ed declined to accept this point of view, 
and refused to have a hand in such proceed- 
ings, earnestly advising against it. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with 
the mental attitude of these two Embassy 
officials with regard to crimes of this character, 
that while Von Papen since his return to Ger- 
many has been twice decorated by the Em- 
peror, and has been advanced in rank toa 
colonelcy, Capt. Boy-Ed has remained a 
captain and has received no such honors at the 
hands of his Government. 

In this connection | present here the trans- 
lation of a letter, not hitherto published, sent 
by Capt. Boy-Ed to Adolf Pavenstadt, of 112 
West 59th St., New York, from German Gen- 
eral Headquarters in Berlin under date of 
March 5, 1916. Mr. Pavenstadt’s address, 
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on this letter, is likewise the address of the 
German Club (Deutscher Verein) : 


Dear Mr. PAVENSTADT: 

In order not to appear rude any longer, I do not 
want to let another Sunday pass without sending 
you a line to show you that | have certainly not 
forgotten you, in spite of all the commotion, turmoil 
and work. 

I sincerely hope that I shall soon have more lei- 
sure for my private affairs than I have now. That 
will probably be the case if | am left in my present 
appointment, which is very interesting and very 
agreeable (being independent and greatly es- 
teemed). Unfortunately, however, that is not a 
certainty. At least the sword of Damocles seems 
to be hanging over me, and, if it falls, | should again 
be transferred to another very busy and exacting 
appointment (in Berlin). Such a change would be 
most unwelcome to me, at least for the present, as 
I am rather upset on account of my nervous com- 
plaints. Above all, I am also sleeping wretchedly. 
In other respects, however, I am very well, as I 
said before, and it is grand to be in the thick of it 
amidst all the knowledge, decisions and plans. 

Papen has been for some time on the West front 
as battalion commander in a Guards regiment. It 





CAPTAIN KARL BOY-ED 


The son of a Turkish father and a 
German mother, who, as German naval 
attaché at Washington, plotted with 
Huerta to embroil the United States in 
war with Mexico, directed the placing 
of bombs on American ships trading 
with our Allies, and finally was forced 
out of the country with Von Papen as 
persona non grata to the American Gov- 
ernment. An abler man than either 
Bernstorff or Papen, he was the most 
efficient of the three in the work of— 
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was a pity he brought so many useless papers,, 


cheques, etc., with him. I hope that his bad luck 
has not inconvenienced you too. His superiors do 
not appear to have taken the matter tragically, as 
he was awarded a second order. 

Everybody here is full of confidence, though no- 
body ventures to say how long the business will 


last. 
Kindest regards to all our common acquaintances, 


especially Messrs. Rath, Siedenburg, Neuhoft, 
Fleischmann, Baron Schréder and yourself, from 
Your faithful and very grateful friend, 
Kart Boy-Ep. 


While Von Bernstorff directed everything 
that was done in connection with the blowing 
up of factories, the placing of bombs in freight 
ships, the poisoning of mules on transports, 
and all the other movements aimed to ter- 
rorize the United States and to paralyze 
traffic with the Allies, he invariably kept 
himself away from any conferences concerning 
details of these plots, and the most elaborate 
precautions were always taken, whenever it 
was possible, to get him out of the way at the 
time when such outrages were scheduled. 
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CAPTAIN BOY-ED IN 
CIVILIAN CLOTHES 


—spreading German propaganda 
in this country. Nevertheless, 
though he had frequently been 
hampered in his work by the Pro- 
vidence Journal, he stood out 
against the plot (afterward exe- 
cuted) to blow up the Journal 
office in Providence, and he 
always declared that the sinking 
of the Lusitania was at the best 
an unpardonable blunder 


| 


On two occasions when 
munitions plants were 
blown up he had gone to 
Lenox, the summer home 
of Ambassador Dumba, on 
the preceding day. His 
constant declaration to 
both Von Papen and Boy- 
Ed was that he must never 
be bothered with details 
concerning these plots, and 
that, after talking over the 
general scheme, the carry- 
ing out of all such work 
should be conducted with- 
out any reference whatever 
to him until the matter 
under way was concluded. 

Bernstorff’s idea that in 
order to make Americans 
believe whatever he wished 
them to believe it was 
necessary oniy to state his 
case-—the training of the 
German state-made mind 
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THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR, WITH MRS. DUMBA 


Dr. Dumba was the only business man who ever represented the Austro-Hungarian Empire at 
Washington, and during his office there was the only official not of the aristocratic class in either the 
German or Austrian embassies. This social inferiority made him deferential toward Von Bernstorff 
and aided the German Ambassador in making the Austrian diplomatic agents in this country the 
mere errand-boys of German intrigue 
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BARON ERICH ZWEIDINEK (LEFT) WITH AMBASSADOR VON BERNSTORFF 


Zweidinek was the brains of the Austrian Embassy, and in reality its head, as Ambassador Dumba 
was only a commoner and deferred to the superior rank of even some of his own subordinates 


—was not shaken for a long while after 
the beginning of the European war. At the 
end of February, 1915, Ambassador von Bern- 
storff spent several days with Capt. von Papen 
and a lawyer, busily engaged in concoct- 
ing a scheme of false affidavits in order to 
attempt to make Secretary of State Bryan 
believe that immense quantities of dum-dum 
bullets were being shipped from American 
factories to the British War Office. There 
was never any ground for this accusation, 
which originated in the German Embassy. 
The day before the Ambassador went to Mr. 
Bryan with his alleged evidence, he actually 
rehearsed his approaching visit to the Secre- 
tary of State in his own library, with one 
of his secretaries posing as Mr. Bryan. He 
said to this man at the conclusion of an im- 
passioned plea which lasted about five minutes 
—‘“Am | impressive enough? Is my state- 
ment forceful enoughr”’ to which the man re- 


. plied, “ Most forceful, Your Excellency.” 


“If it appears that way to you,” said the 
Ambassador, “we will have no trouble with the 
big mouthed (grossmdulichen) gentleman.” 


A question that has been repeatedly asked 
ever since we entered into a state of war with 
Germany is: “How was it possible, with the 
precautions naturally taken by the Teutonic 
Governments and their agents, to get inside 
facts, from the German Embassy and from 
many of the offices of the German and Austrian 
Consuls-General throughout the United 
States?” 

The answer, given here for the first time, is 
simple enough. While the entire story of the 
methods used in getting inside the Teutonic 
lines in this country cannot be told at this 
moment, it is sufficient for present purposes to 
say that from the beginning of the European 
war, and for some months prior to that time, 
the Journal was able to bring to its aid the 
services of many Bohemians and Southern 
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ZWEIDINEK (AT THE EXTREME LEFT) AND THE SECRETARIES OF CHAN 





These men, with Dr. Dumba, the Ambassador, were all involved in the work of obtaining fraudulent pass- 


ports. 


citizens were instructed to apply for passports to Austria. 


The method was this: Austrian laborers (chiefly longshoremen) who had become naturalized American 


When obtained, these passports were bought by 


the Austrian officials and turned over to the Germans, who erased the names and substituted the names of 


German reserve officers and soldiers, who were thus enabled to return to Germany by way of Austria. 


Slavs from every part of the United States. 
It was largely through the self-sacrificing acti- 
vities and the remarkable mental equipment 
of many of these men that we were enabled 
from day to day to receive and tabulate infor- 
mation from the very heart of the German 
and Austrian propagandist system in the 
United States—both the embassies and many 
of the Teutonic consular offices throughout 
the country. 

These men (and women as well) not only 
took grave risks in this work — for they were 
braving German vengeance—but gave up 
their time, and in many cases their own funds, 
without a dollar of compensation from the 
Journal or anybody else, in order to give to us 
the facts which would prove to the American 
people the manner in which they were being 
tricked and fooled by Ambassador Bernstorff 
and his fellow-diplomats. 

A large number of the men engaged in this 
work were lawyers and doctors. A great many 
of them were laborers in factories, some were 
publishers of Croatian and Bohemian news- 


In the 


papers, and the list included several hundred 
students in colleges and high schools. Every 
one of themen among them of age was an Ameri- 
can citizen. It is impossible to pay too high a 
tribute to their energy and faithfulness, and 
before the conclusion of this series of articles, 
when the final possibility of revenge against 
them, particularly by hired assassins of the 
Austrian Government, has been eliminated, 
the readers of the WorLp’s Work will be 
given a more intimate knowledge of the per- 
sonality and history of some of the men who 
were particularly helpful. 

It became apparent to both the German 
and Austrian Ambassadors, after these men 
had been at work for a few months, that the 
stories printed by the Providence Journal 
must have had their sources in some danger- 
ous leaks. Count von Bernstorff between 
May 1915 and December 1915 discharged 
one of the employees of the German Em- 
bassy on suspicion of having been involved 
in these leaks, and this man was immediately 
approached through friendly channels, with 
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-CELLERY OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON 
group above, from left to right, are:Baron Erich Zweidinek, counselor and chargé d’affaires and, after the 
recall of Dr. Dumba, in charge of the Embassy; Prince Alfred zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, attaché; Baron 
Stephen Hedry de Hedri et de Genere Aba, chamberlain to his Imperial and Apostolic Majesty; second secre- 
tary Consul General von Grivicic; K. Schwenda, Josef Schoedel, Frank J. Sobotka, and Charles Pollak, all 
secretaries of chancellery 


the result that he has been on the payroll of 
the Providence Journal Company ever since 
his discharge. The right man was never dis- 
covered by the Ambassador, nor, until the day 
he left for Halifax, did he have the slightest 
inkling as to who this man was. 

Four months of listening in on the Say- 
ville and Tuckerton wireless stations through 
one of the best equipped and highest powered 
stations on the North American continent, from 
the day the European war began, had also 
brought to us an immense mass of informa- 
tion concerning the propagandist activities, not 
only of German and Austrian aliens in this 
country, but also of hundreds of American 
citizens of German and Austrian birth. From 
many of these latter we were able to secure a 
great quantity of material particularly when, 
as we were frequently able to do, we started 
many of them in active recrimination against 
one another. 


On Sunday, May 2, 1915, several months 
after the Providence Journal had begun its 
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series of exposures of German propaganda, 
which at that time very few people in the 
United States believed to be true, | received 
a telephone message at a New York hotel, 
where | was staying, from the steward of the 
German Club at 112 Central Park, South. 
After stating who he was, he said that two 
gentlemen, one of whom was Captain Karl 
Boy-Ed, were very anxious to have a chat with 
me, and asked me if I would see a represen- 
tative of Captain Boy-Ed’s, and accompany 
him to the clubhouse at eleven o’clock that 
morning. I replied that I would, and half 
an hour later a man who was afterward 
identified as Dr. Fuehr, one of Von Bern- 
storff’s New York spies, came to my rooms, 
stating that he was from Captain Boy-Ed, 
and had a car at the door. 

I went with him to the German Club and 
there, for the first time, met Captain Boy-Ed, 
who received me in a large private room. He 
said he had one or two important. matters to 
talk with me about, and that while he realized 
the Providence Journal was antagonistic to 
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, PRINCE VON HATZFELDT (IN CENTRE OF GROUP) 

One of the most insolent of the members of the German Embassy staff, who, while accepting the 
official and private hospitality of this country, was actively engaged in conspiracies to kill American 
citizens on land and sea and was gleefully writing to friends in Germany that “the American people 
are so stupid” 


him and to the German cause, he felt that he 
wanted to state frankly what was in his mind, 
and try to establish better relations with us. 
Hé said that his people were not at all satis- 
fied with the way in which the German side 
of the case was being presented through 
American newspapers, and he wanted to ask 
whether | believed from my experience that 
the fault lay with the character and method 
of presentation of the material itself, or 
whether the majority of the large papers were 
so biased against Germany that they would 
not print the matter submitted. I told him 
that, regardless of the sentiments of American 
newspapers, they were naturally and rightfully 
antagonistic to any movement that looked 
like a propaganda attempt to use their columns 
in any way, and that in my judgment the 
material with which newspaper offices had 
been flooded by the German Publicity Bureau 
was on its face so false and malicious that no 


decent newspaper could handle it. He said 
he felt that criticism of this kind was some- . 
what just, which led him up to what he stated 
was the first of the matters about which he 
wanted to talk with me. He then asked if 
I would undertake the supervision of a Ger- 
man news bureau, having headquarters in 
New York and with branch offices in Chicago, 
Denver, and San Francisco, which would issue 
regularly to the press semi-official state- 
ments from the Overseas News Agency, and 
also regular translations of news stories and 
articles appearing in the German newspapers. 

He said he would be prepared to pay $10,000 
a month for the maintenance of these bureaus, 
which ought to be run by skilled American 
newspaper men having a. large and friendly 
relationship among other newspaper men, and 
he would be glad to pay $2,000 a month for 
my personal services, with a bonus of $10,000 
at the end of six months, and would also agree 
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THE GERMAN EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON 


The official and personal residence of Von Bernstorff, who took pains always to be out of it and 
present at some other public place or social affair when any of the plots against American ships or 
munition factories were perpetrated, after the fashion set by his Emperor in being on his yacht in 
the North Sea when the war he had planned broke upon Europe 


that I was not to be known personally in the 
matter at all, and that | would be permitted 
to so arrange the installation and work of 
the Bureau that nobody could suspect my 
connection with it. 

I told him that it was absolutely impossible 


for me to undertake any such work or to sug- 
gest to him the name of any man who might 
undertake it. 

After a few moments he said he was sorry, 
but that he had been instructed to lay the 
proposition before me, and had done so. He 
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DR. JOSEPH GORICAR 
One-time Austrian consul-general in San Francisco, who gave the Providence Journal valuable 
information in connection with the unearthing of German plots, especially by utilizing his wide 
acquaintance among Jugo Slavs residing in the United States 


then said that there was another and vastly 
more important matter which he wanted to 
take up with me. “I know that you have 
an appointment at the White House with the 
President during the coming week, and in con- 
nection with that appointment I want to place 
a matter before you which comes from the 
Ambassador, who is now upstairs in the club. 
He does not feel that it would be wise to see 
you personally.” 

The following is, of course, not a stenographic 
report of the statement he then proceeded to 
make, but is very close to being stenograph- 
ically correct: 


“We want you, when yousee the President, to 
lay before him the suggestion that he reconsider 
his attitude regarding the embargo on arms. 
We want you to suggest to him that if either 
he or Mr. Bryan will go so far as to publicly 
declare to their fellow-citizens that, while there 
is no breach of neutrality in the making of 
arms, they would beg manufacturers not to 
indulge in the practice any further, he will 
very materially hasten the coming of peace by 
reason of our desire to meet him more than 
half way.” 

I said that I did not understand his meaning, 
and wanted some further light on his proposi- 
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tion.. Captain Boy-Ed then 
continued : 

“If the President will make 
this plea to American manu- 
facturers, and if it results in 
the stopping of traffic in war 
munitions from this country, 
the German Government will 
set in motion at once the 
preliminary machinery for 
peace negotiations. The only 
basis for any present negotia- 
tions will be the stoppage 
of the arms and ammunition 
traffic between this country 
and ourenemy. You can tell 
the President that this pro- 
posal is based on that prop- 
osition, and that if the em- 
bargo is carried through ef- 
fectively Germany will begin 
negotiations immediately, 
and will agree to withdraw 
from Belgium and from the 
occupied portion of France. 
We will not consider the pay- 
ment of one dollar in indemn- 
ity, nor will we consider giving 
up any part of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Germany will agree to 
rebuild, in as good a condi- 
tion as they were before the 
war, all public buildings de- 
stroyed in Belgian towns and 
that is all. We have a speci- 
fic reason for wanting these 
facts laid before Mr. Wilson 
from outside sources. What 
do you think of it?’”’ 

I told Captain Boy-Ed 
that I thought he must be 
crazy, and suggested that if 
the German Embassy or the 
German Government had any 
proposition to make to the 
President of the United States 
they had their regular diplo- 
matic channels through which 
to make it. 

Captain Boy-Ed replied 
that the German Government 
could not directly or in- 
directly put itself in any 
Position of making the first 
move, but if the President or 
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© International Film Service 
THE WIRELESS STATION USED BY THE GERMAN PLOTTERS 


At Sayville, L. I. It was equipped with the German Telefunken apparatus and 
was owned by the Atlantic Communication Company, before the United States 
Government took it over after it had been proven that it was being used to send 
‘military information to Germany in violation of our neutrality 
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FRED C. PERRY 
CHARLES R. STARK 


ARTHUR W. TALBOT 
EDMUND H. KIRBY 


HERBERT M. FORD 
JAMES C. GARRISON 


(MANAGING EDITOR) 
These six members of the staff of the Providence Journal have done yeoman service for the Journal, 


since the beginning of the European war, in uncovering German plots. 


All of them have been 


in constant touch with the work, and time after time have done their share in baffling the best brains 


of the German Secret Service in this country 


Secretary of State could be induced to approach 
the German Ambassador or the German Foreign 
Office with a question based on the lines sug- 
gested, his Government would at once acquiesce 
and “go more than half way.’ He added: 
“You don’t realize what a tremendous influence 
we can bring to bear on Mr. Bryan, for ex- 
ample, through his church affiliations, and 
through many of our good friends who are 
close to the Administration. Anyway, we 
want you to make the suggestion to the Presi- 
dent when you see him this week. You will 
find a great many forces moving along in that 
direction before the week is over.”’ 

I asked Captain Boy-Ed how he knew I was 
going to see the President. 


He replied: “We know whatever we wish to 
know.” 

I told him that if I did see the President | 
would tell him what he said. 

Captain Boy-Ed broke in at once with the 
exclamation: “No, you must not say where 
this proposal came from! All I want you to 
do is to throw out a suggestion as to how such 
an act on his part will be received by our Gov- 
ernment. Tell him you have inside informa- 
tion. I forbid you to suggest to him that you 
have ever seen or talked with me.” 

I told Captain Boy-Ed that I would put the 
whole subject before the President, and would 
state exactly what the proposition was, and 
from whom it came. 














This ended the conversation and | left the 
club. 

On Wednesday, May sth, the entire matter 
was laid before the President. On the same 
day the German propagandists all over the 
United States began a fresh campaign for an 
embargo on arms. The announcement was 
also made, on the same date, of the beginning 
of a campaign to finance a new German paper 
in New York to fight against further munitions 
shipments, and the Germans on that date also 
began an endless-chain petition to the Presi- 
dent, urging an extra session of Congress to act 
on an embargo on the shipment of arms. 

The suggestions put out by Captain Boy- 
Ed were directly in line with four or five other 
attempts, made by the Germans in this 
country through other channels, to keep the 
Administration believing that Germany was 
anxiously seeking some basis for peace. 

Careful examination of our wireless reports 
showed a constant and suspicious connection 
between many large commercial and shipping 
houses in the United States, and the German 
Foreign Office. Further investigation dis- 
closed the fact that the code numbers and com- 
binations of letters being used by the German 
Embassy in its messages to Berlin were in 
many cases duplicated by messages sent out 
from the Atlantic Communication Company 
(the ostensible owner of Sayville), the Siemens 
& Halske Co. of New York, the Hamburg- 
American Line and North German Lloyd Line, 
and many other concerns. Starting with this 
knowledge, it soon developed that the great 
strength of the German propaganda system in 
this country, and its control of so many ave- 
nues of information about matters which it 
should have been of vital importance for our 
Government to conceal, were largely due to the 
fact that these great commercial houses were 
nothing more than outposts of the German 
Foreign Office, heavily subsidized and acting 
directly under the orders of their home offices 
in Germany, which in turn took their orders 
from Foreign Office officials. 

One of the first discoveries made by the Jour- 
nal was the existence of a chart drawn to resem- 
ble a family tree, the trunk of which bore the 
label of the Foreign Office. Spreading from this 
trunk were three branches, and at the bottom 
of each branch the words, “Telefunken Co.” 
The first branch to the left was labeled, “Gesell- 
schaft Fur Drahtlose Telegraphie, Berlin”; 
the second bore the words “Siemens & 
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Halske, Siemens-Schuckert-Werke, Berlin,” 
and the third, “Allgemeine Elektrizitats, Ge- 
sellschaft, Berlin.” Spreading from each of 
these three branches were limbs bearing the 
following names: 

From No. 1: Atlantic Communication Co. 
(Sayville), New York. Australasian Wire- 
less Co., Ltd., Sydney (Australia) ; Telefunken 
East Asiatic Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., 
Shanghai; Maintz & Co. (of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land), Batavia (Java); Germann & Co. (of 
Hamburg), Manila; B.Grimm & Co., Bangkok; 
Paetzold & Eppinger, Havana; Spiegelthal, La 
Guayra; Kruger & Co., Guayaquil; Brahm & 
Co., Lima; E. Quicke, Montevideo; R. Schul- 
bach, Thiemer & Co. (of Hamburg), Central 
America; Sesto Sesti, Rome; A. D. Zacharion 
& Cie., Athens; J. K. Dimitrijevic, Belgrade. 

From No. 2: Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
London; Siemens & Halske, Vienna; Siemens 
& Halske, Petrograd; Siemens & Halske (K. 
G. Frank), New York; Siemens-Schuckert- 
Werke, Sofia; Siemens-Schuckert-Werke, Con- 
stantinople; Siemens-Schuckert-Werke (Dansk 
Aktsielskab), Kopenhagen; Siemens-Schuckert- 
Werke (Denki Kabushiki Kaishe), Tokyo; 
Siemens-Schuckert-Werke (Companhia Brazi- 
leira de Electricidade), Rio de Janeiro; Siemens- 
Schuckert, Ltd., Buenos Aires; Siemens-Schu- 
ckert, Ltd., Valparaiso. 

From No. 3: A. E. G. Union Electrique, 
Brussels; Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, 
Basel; A. E. G. Elecktriska Aktiebolaget, 
Stockholm; A. E. G. Electricitats Aktieselska- 
bet, Christiania; A. E. G. Thomson-Houston 
Iberica, Madrid; A. E. G. Compania Mexicana, 
Mexico; A. E. G. Electrical Company of South 
Africa, Johannesburg. 

This tremendous network of great electrical 
concerns, all of them in turn having sub- 
agencies, and all being directly connected with 
radio and telegraphic communication of every 
description, was continuously at the service 
of the German Government. Thanks to heavy 
government subsidies these concerns were 
able to underbid, and did underbid, their com- 
petitors in the price of installation of radio 
plants throughout the American continent, 
and in many cases, before the construction of 
such plants, we discovered that they had suc- 
cessfully imposed their will on various Central 
and South American governments by insisting 
on selecting their own locations for the con- 
struction of these plants. 

The most interesting discovery made in this 
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connection by our representatives was that 
during the time while the United States 
Government was planning a series of wireless 
stations throughout the Philippine Islands, 
the Gesellschaft Fur Drahtlose Telegraphie in 
Berlin, a branch of the great Telefunken sys- 
tem, sent to its branch in New York City and 
to its office in Manila (represented by the firm of 
Germann & Co. of Hamburg) a long communica- 
tion setting forth that the wireless stations to be 
constructed by the United States Government 
in the Philippines must be bid for at such a low 
price by their agents that there would be no 
possibility of their losing the contracts. 

The letter adds: “We have worked out 
this project on the basis of confidential advices 
from the Foreign Office, and beg you to treat 
the estimates and lists and data as confidential, 
and particularly the map accompanying this.” 
A former manager of the Atlantic Communi- 
cation Company notified us that the definite 
understanding with reference to this matter 
was as follows: “Our superior knowledge of 
radio must be set forth in arguments to 
convince United States radio officials that 
the stations should be where we have 
designated them on this map, regardless 
of their own desires in the matter, so as to 
make it certain that if Germany comes into 
control of the Philippine Islands the radio 
stations shall be in the most advantageous 
positions for the work of our Government.” 

The map accompanying this remarkable 
communication wasa blueprint which contained 
locations of 54 named stations, and a letter with 
the prices, in marks, which the Manila agents 
of the corporation were to quote for the work 
to be performed at each station. This blue- 
print and letter will be reproduced later in 
this series of articles. 

The Hamburg-American Line and the North 
German Lloyd Line, in addition to being under 
the direct supervision of Captain Boy-Ed (who 
practically had charge of the movements of all 
the ships of both concerns), made regular re- 
ports through their home offices to the Foreign 
Office in Berlin. Among these reports were 
accounts of disbursements, not only for the 
legitimate outlay of a steamship company, but 
also for the upkeep of two large bodies of secret 
service men who took charge of all fraudulent 
passport work for the German Government, 
and who, between the outbreak of the European 
war and the time of our own entry into the 
war, shipped on Swedish and Dutch vessels 


a large number of German reservist officers, 
and also of German army officers, from 
this country. The latter, through bribery, 
were allowed to escape from Siberia after 
having been captured by the Russians, and 
were brought through Japan or China into 
the United States, held in boarding houses in 
New York and shipped with false passports to 
Europe as opportunity offered. 

Both of these steamship lines from the out- 
break of the war continually made up false 
manifests for their vessels, and carried on a 
regular trade in transferring coal, oil, rubber, 
and many other commodities (supposed to be 
destined for the South American trade) 


into raiders and other vessels of the German 


navy. The Austro-Amerikana Steamship Co. 
of New York also had its secret service work- 
ing along similar lines. 

These great corporations were used also for 
other purposes by the German and Austrian 
governments and the embassies in Washington. 
A plot to blow up the Welland Canal was 
worked out in the Hamburg-American offices 
by Paul Koenig, chief of thesecret service of that 
company. In an attempt to fool the American 
Government, hundreds of wireless messages, 
ostensibly relating to steamship matters, but 
really secret government codes, were sent 
continually to Nauen and Elivese signed by 
these steamship and electrical concerns under 
orders from Von Bernstorff, in whose office such 
messages originated. 

The great majority of the men working in 
these establishments were German and Aus- 
trian aliens, but they invariably included, 
usually among their general managers or di- 
rectors, several who had acquired American 
citizenship solely to permit them to conduct 
their propaganda work with more freedom. 

The Atlantic Communication Company, 
caught red-handed in a great number of 
deliberate violations of neutrality during its 
operation of the Sayville wireless plant, and 
filled with dangerous German spies, is still, at 
this writing, carrying on business in New 
York City, with offices at 47 West Street. 

The firm of Siemens & Halske, another spy 
outpost of the German Foreign Office, rab- 
idly pro-German, and working solely for Ger- 
man interests, still conducts its business in 
New York City, at 90 West Street. 

Members of both of these firms have been 
permitted to acquire American citizenship. 

The Hamburg-American Line and North 
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GREAT BRITAIN WILL NOT OBJECT. 


To Action of This Country in Connec- 
tion With Murder of Ufficial. 

London, Aug. 23.—The foroign’ office 
informed the Associated Press that Great 
Gritain will not, and it is uot likely that 
other powers will raise objections to sum- 
mary action by United States in councc- 
tion with the assassination of Vice-Con- 
sul Magelssen at what proceedure Wash- 
ington may deem advisable. 


SIR THOMAS HAS ENOUGH. 


Wiil Not Challenge Again Unless Eng- 
land Produces a Herreshoff. 

New York, Aug. 28.—Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton says Ierreshoff isa wizard and that 
American brain and development in 
yachting has beaten Great Britain. Ho is 
having no hopes of winning a single race. 
He is greatly disappointed and says he 
will not challenge again unless Euglaud 
should produce a Herrcshoff 


ATTACK ON NOVENKA. 


Insurgents Made a Successful Advance 
and Killod 200 Soldiers. 
Salonica, Aug. 28.—About 2,000 insur- 
gents near Modena concentrated in the 
mountains of Novikovo Tuesday night. 
The insurgents attacked Novenka aud 

killed 200 sosdiers. 


FIVE SCALDED TO DEATH 


By Bursting of Main Steam Pipe 
Aboard the Neckar. 
Bremen, Aug. 28.—Steamer Neckar, 
bound for Baltimore, burst her main 
steam pipe -while in the North Sea and 
nine persons wero scalded. Five of the 
seven stokers died The ship returned to 

Bremen 


SQUADRON: ON THE WAY. 


Admiral Cotton’s Fleet Has Been 
Ordered to Beirut. 


Washington, Aug.28.—Acting Secretary 

















CLOSING QUOTATIONS. 


New York Stocks. 


Amalgamated Copper, + 
American Sugar ang 
Atchison, - 

Brooklyn Raid Trans site. 
Canadian Pacific,. - - 
RG a ie. ee. ws 
Illinois Central,.- + - 
Louisville and Nashville, 
Manhattan Elevated, 
Missouri Pacific, + « 
New York Central, « 
Norfolk and Western, 
Pennsylvania, - « 


$e t* 
eee ew ee ee oe ee 


SOCCER ECP ADEE ea OD 


Reading, - -« © + « 
St.Paul, - 2 © - « 
Southern Pacific,e * « « 
Southern Railway, « « - 
Union Pacific, a 
United States Steel, ow e 
Cotton Me Markel. 
August, - - « ae 
September, - -*© + «© « 
October,- 2 - « . » 
November, + +*© «© e« « 
December, - + +° + © 
January, ea a ae 
March, ae oe ae 


Grain and Provisions. 
WHEAT. 

September, »° © 2 «© = 
December, » + «© 





May, - a a ae 
CORN. 
August, - e e e¢ + ° 
September, - - *& © = 
December, ° - * «© © 
May. - a ee 
OATS. 
August, aS eS a es 
September, + - - «© -© 
December,, - - - © © 
May, - - ee 
ProRK, 
September, * - + © «@ 
October, oa ee 
May., - -~ 6 . 
LARD. i 
September, - - . @ 
October, - « sos 
BASEBALL. 
National League. 


New York, 12; Boston, 6. 
St. Louis, 12: Pittsburg, 4 


New England League, 


49 3-4 
116 3-4 
63 1-8 
45 3-4 
126 3-4 
30 3-8 
133 5-8 
105 
134 1-2 
94 1-2 
121 3-4 
63 
124 5-8 
55 3-4 
142 

45 3-8 
22 1-8 
75 1-8 
20 7-5 


£2.29 
11.20 
10.49 
10.20 
10.18 
10.17 
10.15 


83 
82 1-8 
84 


50 3-4 


50 3-4 
50 7-8 


85 


36 1-8 
37 7-8 
12.50 


12.70 
13,02 


6.32, 
9.60 


lise JemmieRoynolds of Paterson, N. J. 


| was called here yesierday to attend Mrs. 


by the New Shoreham on and after to- 


REPORT CONTRADICTED. 


The Assassination of American Vice 
Consul Said to be Incorrect. 

Coustantinople, Aug. 24,—Tho report 
that Vice Consul Magelssen was assassin- 
ated is said to be incorrect, An unknown 
individual fired at him and the bullct 
passed close to but did not hit him. ‘he 
error arose from a mistake in the cipler 
telegram. 





ISLAND FLASHES. 


John J. Nester of Boston has received 
rights for the location of a fish warchouso 
at Ola Harbor, 

A party of eleven from the Central 
Tlouse went to Newport yesterday to spend 
the day. They had a vory enjoyable time 
riding about the cliffs, 

Margie Campbell and Clara Kirwin of 
Providence, both children of 12 years, 
are to give the balcony scene from Romeo 
and Juliet at the Surf Hotel Saturday 
evening. 

Mrs M. A. McGough of Providence 
fave a reception at the Manisses Thurs- 
day evening, where she entertained many 
guests. Mrs. McGough -was assisted by 


The Misses Cummings leave for home 
to-morrow afternoon. Miss Helen will 
remain in Providence and Miss Margaret 
Cummings will return to New York to 
resume her duties as head of a largo 
hospital. 

Mrs. Charles Noyes of Norwich yester- 
day afternoon gave a whist party at the 
Adrian. Among her guests were Mrs. 
Browning of Toledo, Mrs. Crane and Mrs. 
Jenkins of New York aud Miss Gertrude 
Jaekson of Brooklyn, 

Dr. Charles W. Higgins of Providence 


Burdick who has baen spending the sum. 
mer at her cottage on High street. If the 
weather ‘is suitable to-day Dr. Higgins 
will accompany ile patient to her home 
in Providence, 

The carrying of the mail is to be done 


day. The Danieison will discontinue her 
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Nettie to act as referee ina fish catching 
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give him tho whale he shot with his dyna. 
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AN EARLY WIRELESS EXPERIMENT OF THE PROVIDENCE “‘JOURNAL”’ 


The Journal's experience with wireless telegraphy was one of the principal reasons for their success in their work with 
the German wireless mess iges 


German Lloyd Line have been eliminated 
from the commercial life of the United States 
within the last few months, but they have 
numerous subsidiary steamship lines which 
are still carrying on business in this country. 

Truly, Ambassador von Bernstorff was not 
underestimating the boundless credulity of a 


democracy when he said once in his Em- 
bassy, in a burst of pardonable pride in his 
ability to make the American people believe 


what he wanted them 


to believe: ‘In dem 


Lande der unbegrenzten Moglichkeiten ist alles 


méglich 1 — 


“In this land of unlimited possi- 


bilities everything is possible!” 


Mr. Rathom’s series of articles will be continued in the Wortv’s Work for March 


Copyright for serial publication in France by Le Matin, Paris, and in Great Britain by Land & Water, London 


























LIEUT. GEN. JAN C. SMUTS 


ENERAL SMUTS, the conqueror of 
fa German West Africa, is the living 
embodiment of Great Britain’s claim 
to be the dispenser of liberal and just govern- 
ment. Less than sixteen years ago he was 
in arms against Great Britain. Since then he 
has held almost every cabinet position in the 
government of the Union of South Africa. At 
various times he has been State Attorney for 
the Transvaal, Acting Assistant Commandant 
General, Minister of the Interior, Minister of 
Finance, and he has repeatedly taken General 
Botha’s place as Premier in the latter’s absence. 
General Smuts is a Boer, born in Cape 
Colony in the year 1870, when Germany last 
launched her attack on France. He was 
educated at Victoria College at Stellenbosch 
in South Africa and afterward he went to 
England to Christ College, Cambridge, where 
he achieved distinction in his law studies. 

He was State. Attorney under President 
Kruger when he was twenty-eight years old, 
and in this position he accompanied his chief 
to the meeting with the British Commissioners 
at Bloemfontein which resulted in war. He 
served with distinction during the struggle, 
but his services in the reconstruction of his 
country and the evolution of a responsible 
government showed perhaps even greater 
ability than did his military career. 

In this war he succeeded General Smith- 
Dorrien in command of the East African 

- Expedition in March, 1916. Within a year he 
had driven the German forces from British 
territory, reduced their numbers by two 
thirds, and confined them in the southern and 
southwestern part of the former German 
colony. And that was no mean accomplish- 
ment, for the German commander of East 
Africa showed himself a man of particular 
ability and determination. 

On March 20, 1917, General Smuts attended 
the first meeting of the Imperial War Council 
as Member for South Africa, a soldier states- 
man peculiarly representing the idea of the 
spread of democracy. 





LT.GEN. SIR WM. BIRDWOOD 


IEUTENANT GENERAL BIRD- 
- WOOD is the commander of the 

famous Anzac Corps. From the day 
in April, 1915, when the Anzacs landed on the 
beaches above Gaba Tepe until the with- 
drawal in January, 1916, General Birdwood 
was the inspiration of the fighting of his mea 
on the Peninsula. Whatever may be said of 
the planning and support of the Gallipoli 
expedition, no one has ever questioned the 
quality of the fighting. Finally General 
Birdwood became commander of the Dar- 
danelles army and in that capacity carried out 
the brilliant and successful withdrawal from 
Gallipoli. 

The Anzacs under Birdwood got to France 
in time for the Battle of the Somme, and their 
fighting there was of the same fierce kind as 
it had been at Gallipoli. The capture of Poziéres 
and Mouquet Farm was an Australian achieve- 
ment, and Flers fell to the New Zealanders. 
Since then, both in the German retreat and 
in the later stages of the Battle of Arras, 
especially against the Hindenburg line at Bulle- 
court, they have shown the same fury and 
steadiness in attack. General Birdwood is an 
old regular army officer, and in spite of the 
fact that he is a rather young general—being 
53—he has seen a good deal of service. 

He joined the army in 1883, after training 
at the British military school at Sandhurst. 
In 1891 he served in the Hazara Expedition, 
the Isazai Expedition in 1892, and the Tirah 
Campaign in 1897-1898, campaigns and ex- 
peditions of which we never hear but on which 
from time to time men lose their lives trying 
to keep order on the turbulent borders of the 
British Empire even when the world is at 
peace. Again, in 1909, General Birdwood 
commanded a brigade on the Indian Frontier. 
In the South Africa War General Birdwood was 
badly wounded and was five times mentioned 
in despatches. 

In the present war the high points of his 
record are Gallipoli, the Somme, and the 
Battle of Arras. 
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From a drawing by Francis Dodd 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL JAN C. SMUTS 


The conqueror of Germany’s colonies in West Africa. A Boer, fifteen years ago in the South African War he was 
fighting the forces of the country he is now serving 
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From a drawing by Francis Dodd 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL SIR WILLIAM BIRDWOOD 


Commander of the famous “Anzac” Corps and of the Dardanelles Army, in which capacity he directed the brilliant and 
successful withdrawal from Gallipoli. He was later in the Battle of the Somme and participated in the Battle of Arras 

















GEN. PHILLIPE PETAIN 


ENERAL PETAIN, who by a decree 
¢€ of April 30, 1917, was appointed 

Commander-in-Chief of the French 
armies on the western front, has had one of the 
most remarkable of military careers. 

Although Petain had been a _ renowned 
professor at the School of War, where he was 
noteworthy for his insistence on the importance 
of artillery in battle, he was, at the opening of 
the war, a simple colonel. He was commander 
cf a brigade at the extreme right of the 5th 
Army at Charleroi and he received, during 
the retreat, the brunt of terrific attacks by an 
enemy far superior in numbers. He manceu- 
vred with such ability and fought with such 
stubbornness that his brigade retired in per- 
fect order and without too large losses. He 
was immediately called to the command of a 
division, and although he still wore the uni- 
form of a colonel, at the Marne he commanded 
a whole division. He had there an opportunity 
to apply his theories on fire and artillery, and 
it was to him, and to the excellency of his 
artillery preparations, that the famous ridge 
of Saint Bon was captured. 

A few weeks later the colonel was command- 
ing an army corps and in May, 1915, during 
the first’ offensive in Artois, his army corps, 
in one day, captured all the German organi- 
zations of Carency and Ablain-St. Nazaire 
and took 10,000 prisoners and 30 guns. 

After that extraordinary success, General 
Petain received the command of an army, and 
in February, 1916, when the Germans began to 
Jaunch their terrific attacks on Verdun, he was 
the man chosen by Joffre and Castelnau to 
take the command and stop the German armies. 

One night, when the battle was raging, 
General Balfourrier was called on the ’phone 
and heard the voice of General Petain, who 
merely told him: 

“] am General Petain. I just want to give 
you notice that I take the command of the 
place.” 

“All right,” replied Balfourrier, ‘‘if it’s you, 
everything will be all right.” 

Since he has been made Commander-in-Chief 
of all the armies General Petain has not had 
a single reverse and has won many successes. 
More important than military success, per- 
haps, is the moral success achieved by him. 


According to all testimony, the morale of the 
French Army has never been better, nor the 
fighting spirit and the resolution of the 
French poilu been higher. This is, for the 
greater part, due to the Commander-in-Chief. 


GEN. M. L. A. GUILLAUMAT 


ENERAL GUILLAUMAT, who has 
(; been appointed Commander-in-Chief 

of the Allied armies on the Saloniki 
front, has had one of the most brilliant careers 
before and during this war. 

General Guillaumat was born in 1863 and 
commanded the French troops in China in 
1899, during the uprising of the Boxers. At 
the opening of the war he was at the head of a 
division. He took a brilliant part in the Battle 
of the Marne and in the campaign in Argonne. 
But it was especially in 1916, during the Battle 
of the Somme, that he came to the foreground. 
General Guillaumat was then Commander of 
the First Army Corps which conquered, after 
terrific struggles, Maurepas, Fregicourt, and 
the famous fortified village of Combles, 
capturing 4,000 prisoners, 33 guns, and 70 
machine guns. He was then cited in an 
Army Order in the following terms: “Com- 
mander of an Army Corps of the greatest 
valor. Has distinguished himself by the 
methodical precision of his preparations and 
by the vigor of his attacks. Has obtained in 
a difficult sector a most important and re- 
markable success.” 

A few weeks later, General Guillaumat and 
his First Army Corps were sent before Verdun 
and there played an important and decisive 
part in the fights of October and December, 
1916; when the forts of Douaumont and Vaux 
were recaptured by the French. So decisive 
and so important was the rdle played by 
General Guillaumat that at the end of 1916, 
when General Nivelle relinquished the com- 
mand of Verdun, General Guillaumat was 
chosen to succeed him. 

The history of General Guillaumat in 1917 
has been the history of Verdun. In two short 
sharp strokes in August, he was able to com- 
plete the liberation of the surroundings of 
Verdun and to recapture in a few days all the 
fortified positions which the Germans had 
taken in five months of battles. 




































Drawn from a photograph in L’ Illustration 


GENERAL PHILLIPE PETAIN 


‘Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies on the Western front. His record in this war also includes command of 
a brigade at Charleroi, of a division at the Battle of the Marne, of an army corps during the first offensive in the Artois, 
and Commander-in-Chief at Verdun 
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Drawn from a painting in L’Illustration 
GENERAL M. L. A. GUILLAUMAT 
Recently appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces in the Saloniki theatre, succeeding General Sarrail. 
General Guillaumat’s record in the present war also includes the Battle of the Marne, the Battle of the Somme (in which 
he especially distinguished himself as commander of the First Army Corps), and the defense of Verdun 





A NATIONAL HARBOR FOR PEACE AND 
WAR FOR THE FLEETS OF SEA AND AIR 


BY 


LINDON W. BATES 


[Mr. Bates is one of the most distinguished of American engineers, and his achievements in ; 
improving the port of Antwerp by deepening the River Scheldt, in straightening and making 
navigable the Volga and Ganges rivers, and in restoring Galveston after the great storm are evi- 
dences of his peculiar qualifications to discuss the national problem of a better port at New York. 


—ThueE Epirors.| 


N THE hollow of a hand of rugged fingers 
—the eastern and northern projections 
of Staten Island, the western juttings 
of Kings and Manhattan, and the 
Weehawken-Bayonne peninsula—is the 

harbor through which America’s chief contri- 
butions to the war are passing. It is the busi- 
est water-way on the globe to-day, the port 
of the greatest city, the export centre of the 
entire continent. Men and materials in un- 
precedented quantity are leaving from it for 
the fateful Allied fronts; with them is going 


the world’s destiny, the hope of liberty for 
mankind. 

Like living tendons the continental trunk- 
lines lead to the clasping fingers that enclose 
this New York inner bay. These railroads 
discharge their war-bound freights into and 


through it. In times of peace they gather 
and bear away from it import cargoes from 
every ocean. 

The ordinary peace commerce that passes 
into and from the Upper Bay through the 
Narrows—the channel between the northern 
and eastern ends of Staten Island and the 
western projection of Long Island just north 
of Gravesend Bay—is stupendous. 

New York is really a national, continental 
harbor. It is first in the net registered tonnage 
of vessels entering and leaving. Between 
45 and 50 per cent. of the total foreign com- 
merce of the United States passes through it 
annually. It is the principal focus of an 
incomparable system of 300,000 miles of rail- 
road. Thirteen lines from all parts of the 
continent converge here. 

The war commerce is not alone enormous 
but imperative to the life of the peoples stand- 
ing with us for the preservation and redemp- 
tion of civilization. It is to the vital interest 


of all that the terminal and transportation 
facilities of the premier seaport of the 
Western Hemisphere shall be made adequate 
and perfect. 

Because of the conformation of New York’s 
Upper Bay, and of the unsystematic growth 
of its water-front, it lacks the easily accessi- 
ble, ample, well-equipped terminal facilities 
which its magnitude demands, and which les- 
ser ports—notably those of Antwerp and 
Hamburg—possess. 

To-day in an attempted solution of the coun- - 
try’s internal conditions, the mismanagements 
of haste, unpreparedness and economic dis- 
locations, the National Government has taken 
over control of the entire railroad system. 
In the investigation of internal and external 
pressures it has to revise the control of 
New York Harbor. Domination, more or less 
complete and experimental, of every business 
and everybody’s business is close at hand. 
The situation here has impelled the interven- 
tion of the nation as a palliative. 

France, stricken and at bay, has done more 
for her seaports since the outset of the war 
than for a generation. She learns in her hour 
of trial that her sea gates are her supreme 
dependence. 

Through the long years we, too, have neg- 
lected and postponed. Now is the time here 
in New York for action. Decisions can be 
taken to-day with the least prejudice, debate, 
and delay, and decisions can be quickest 
transmuted into actualities. 

The developed part of New York Harbor 
is the Upper or Inner Bay, and the North and 
East Rivers. On their New Jersey, Staten 
Island, Brooklyn, and Manhattan frontages are 
the piers of some one hundred steamship lines 
which are engaged in foreign trade throughout 
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the world. A score of other lines engaged in 
the Long Island Sound, the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and the Pacific Coast carrying-trades 
also have terminals there. The water ap- 
proaches to these piers, through the Narrows 
and the North and East rivers are not easily 
navigated, and the Upper Bay anchorages 
arefull. Ship-lanes to the piers are continually 
crossed by ferry-boats, and the whole bay is 
dotted with cautiously moving steamers. 
No proper belt-line serves the Manhattan or 
Brooklyn piers. Few have adequate loading 
and transfer facilities. Lack of space fixes the 
metes and bounds, preventing comprehensive 
expansion and improvement, and making an 
increased choking inevitable, yet the business 
of the port must increase. Vested interests 
stand, forbidding, on the verges of all fronts. 

Realizing how greatly and immediately the 
provision of adequate water-front facilities 
would enhance not only our general trade 
and commerce, but also our immediate war 
efficiency in the shipment of troops and sup- 
plies, an investigating survey of the entire 
harbor.has been made. From it has been 
restated a project first planned by the writer in 
1906 for the establishment of a union seaport 
terminal outside the Narrows, where rail- 
borne and sea-borne commerce may meet 
with a minimum cost in labor and delay, 
and where eventually a sky-borne commerce 
also may find loading and transfer facilities. 
This project proposes, first, the purchase by 
the authorities (through negotiation or con- 
demnation if necessary) of the six-mile stretch 
of low land, fronting the Lower Bay on the 
south shore of Staten Island, between the 
Narrows and west of Great Kills. 

Second, the paralleling of this zone with a 
ship channel 1,200 feet wide inside a United 
States Government pier-line, and the branching 
from this northward of a pier system with 
slips half a mile long and 400 feet wide, of the 
most modern construction and equal to dock- 
ing the largest vessels. 

Third, the building of a seaport junction 
railroad connecting the terminal site with the 
trunk railway lines, leading west and north 
and south. 

The project, if carried out, would provide for 
ocean terminal warehouse facilities for barge 
lines, for grain and other produce intended for 
trans-shipment to foreign and coastwise ports, 
and for adequate dockage for ocean steamships, 
particularly for those carrying full cargoes of 


The World’s Work 


grain and coarse freights, both in and outward 
bound. It means the creation of twenty-five 
miles of deep-water front, with direct rail 
connections; a general terminal system readily 
accessible to both rail and water carriers at all 
seasons and under varying tidal and ice con- 
ditions; a Jand and water commercial-terminal 
and harbor for transatlantic and domestic air- 
borne passengers, mails, and goods. 

Its operations will effect the prompt and 
efficient transfer and warehousing of freights, 
which will release cars, ships and canal barges 
quickly after their arrival in the port. It will 
relieve—indeed will entirely prevent—the con- 
gestion which now causes reduced earnings, 
delays, and serious interruptions to both freight 
and passenger traffic, and the dislocation of 
hundreds of established businesses which serve 
war needs. It will insure a uniformity of cost 
and service to both the carrier and the patron, 
by removing the competitive waste caused by 
the varyingly imperfect physical development 
of the numerous separate railroad terminals. 
It will leave these terminals free to the evolu- 
tion of facilities sorely needed exclusively in 
the handling of increasing domestic traffic. 
It will not lessen their office—only relieve it 
and increase rail and ship earnings by reducing 
harbor delays. It will permit a distinctive 
classification of export and coastwise freights 
while these latter are still in rail transit, abol- 
ishing the time and labor-waste of this process 
when done in the cluttered and expensive 
operating zones adjacent to the inner harbor. 
It will undoubtedly attract extensive manu- 
factories, always seeking direct water facilities. 
These will bring their attendant business and 
their industrial and residential populations. 

There can be no question that the improve- 
ment has innately all these betterments or 
that the proposed site is the one most fitted 
for securing them. The United States is a 
nation of 100 million people, increasing at 
the rate of 10 per cent. each decade. Its 
internal commerce surpasses that of all Europe. 
Its export and import trade is constantly 
augmenting. The business of the country, 
external and domestic, centres principally 
around the harbor of New York. In 1916 
foreign cargoes in and out of this one harbor 
aggregated 17,567,580 tons. No less than in 
time of peace, the nation’s business now, dur- 
ing the war, centres around this projected 
harbor. 

The eastern coastline of the United States 
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affords no other site its equal. No other 
shows such availability for improvement to 
the navigable depths which the increasing size 
of modern vessels demands. No other site 
has such commanding relation to the valleys 
of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. 

No other seaboard location has its  stra- 
tegic situation for the handling of air-borne 
commerce. There is no doubt whatever in 
thinking minds that the war’s cessation will 
open a widening era of aerial transportation. 
The Alps, the Caucasus, the Mediterranean, 
all have been flown across. Turin to London 
is a six-hour flight. Single Italian airplanes 
are carrying twenty-five persons each. French 
Corsican mails are airplane carried. Sicily’s 
posts from Rome come in by air. Valuable 
light materials of battle are air-transported 
every day in Europe, and an aerial ambulance 
is inservice. Multimotored planes which can 
lift a motor-car will soon turn from carrying 
bombs to carrying express freights. Half a 
dozen plans are under way already for the 
conquest of the transatlantic air-routes when 
the war ends. Designers ‘in this country are 
preparing for the production in quantity of 
small business machines. Plans for a daily 
London-Paris express passenger air service are 
perfected and await only the return of peace. 

The man-carrying airplane has already 
proved a ready means of swift transport. 
Freight and passenger carrying airplanes 
are in process of practical development. As 
the family motor car and the motor truck 
followed the dangerous first racing automo- 
biles, so the aerial transport-car for passengers 
and for freight will come into efficient use 
behind the war-used airplanes of the moment. 

Commerce is to be no longer, therefore, a 
matter of ships and railways only, seeking 
union at deep water. From now on it includes 
the airplane seeking union with both ship 
and railway in a land-and-deep-water harbor. 
This triple union is impossible elsewhere on 
the Atlantic seaboard to the intensive and 
extensive efficiency inviting in New York 
harbor. 

The site proposed on Staten Island is, of the 
whole 771 miles of New York’s harbor frontage, 
the one best fitted, by location, conformation 
and value, for the projected development. 
The map of Manhattan shows the pre-emption 
of the entire present waterfront. There is 
not a gap on the North River, the East River, 
or the Harlem River large enough for a compre- 
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hensive terminal construction, with its corol- 
laries of warehouses, industrial plants and 
concentrated populations. The Bronx front- 
age of the Hudson and Harlem is too shallow 
for large ships and is already in railroad con- 
trol and use. The Long Island Sound water- 
front is too remote from the main harbor and 
is physically unsuited for utilization as a deep- 
sea haven. The Queens frontages on the 
Sound and on Jamaica Bay are not easily 
accessible for the largest and most serviceable 
vessels. The Brooklyn, Jamaica-Bay frontage 
lacks an adequate deep-water entrance. The 
Brooklyn, East-River, and Bay-Ridge deep- 
water frontages are practically all utilized and 
are assessed at high values. The Govern- 
ment’s location of the bulk-head and pier-head 
lines precludes the impressment of Gravesend 
Bay as an ocean, coast-wise and rail terminal 
and an industrial centre. Every available 
foot of the Jersey shore from Weehawken 
to Bayonne is occupied by the dispositions 
of the West Shore, the Erie, Lackawanna, 
Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, Jersey Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio railroads and by naviga- 
tion companies. The Staten Island frontage 
from Fort Schuyler and the Narrows, to St. 
George and around to Port Richmond is also 
practically all utilized. Manufacturing plants 
costing many millions are located on both sides 
of the straits separating Staten Island from 
New Jersey. Yet, nevertheless, the channel 
there is shallow, crooked and not negotiable 
for large ships. 

The six-mile stretch of Staten Island’s 
Lower Bay frontage, the proposed site for 
the Union Seaport project is, however, prac- 
tically unoccupied. It is readily accessible for 
deep-sea vessels. No hazards of bridges, 
difficult currents, islands, ferry lanes or ice 
molest its approaches. It is quickly accessible 
from the city by ferry and by a new subway 
and is readily reached from the Jersey main- 
land. Its assessed valuation is such that the 
purchase of the 4,000 acres needed can be 
made at a very reasonable cost for such an 
area in the metropolitan district of New York. 
This acreage, more valuable in possible utility, 
is assessed at much lower figures than land 
equally distant from Manhattan in the Bronx 
and Queens. The potentialities of this water- 
front have been claimed by and tacitly ac- 
corded to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
but the day has come when National needs 
are paramount. 
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The long, sheltered, Staten Island beach 
of the Lower Bay extends from the Fort 
Schuyler Reservation on the east to Tottenville 
on the west. Back of the beach stretches a 
belt of salt meadow about the level of high 
tide. The belt is nearly a mile wide in places. 
North of and adjacent to it are the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway tracks encompassing the 
south, east, and north shores of Staten Island. 
Flanking the belt is an avenue at the base of 
the Dongan Hills—the most sightly residential 
ridge that fronts salt water in the whole Bay of 
New York. The district is within an average 
of forty to fifty minutes from the Battery. 
It is reached by municipal ferries, trolley and 
railway, with low fares in each case. The 
zone is served by the Staten Island railway 
and by several electric lines. It is capable 
of easy connection with the Jersey mainland, 
and its extremest end is only one hour distant 
from New York by the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit line and the municipal ferries. It is 
far more accessible than localities equally 
distant in the upper Bronx. 

Despite its proximity to the business centre 
of New York, this zone has escaped an artificial 


inflation of values. It presents a possible utility 
not only for establishing a waterfront terminal, 
but for ample industrial and manufacturing 


sites and desirable residential districts. It can 
be purchased or otherwise secured from the 
present owners mainly in large tracts. 

Once the land is acquired at a reasonable 
and not an artificial price, the terminal develop- 
ment can begin at once. It is planned, during 
the making of the South Breakwater and of 
the 1,200 foot wide ship-channel, to build 
at the first stage only two slips, giving two 
miles of water-front and to extend the number 
of slips progressively until the system comprises 
twenty five miles of deep-water front. The 
cost of the dredging and docking construction 
will not be great as the material to be exca- 
vated is favorable. Within a few months 
after the acquisition of the land the plant 
needed for the whole work can have been ac- 
quired; two slips of sufficient size to dock four- 
teen large liners, can have been built; and a 
terminal site for factories and warehouses, 
many city blocks in area, and directly accessi- 
ble to deep water can have been prepared. 
With this and the construction of a junction 
railroad line, the terminal could be opened to 
all users and the construction of the eighteen 
remaining slips could proceed. 
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These piers should be the latest word in 
dockage. Their building and equipment 
should be carried out scientifically. Along 
the Manhattan waterfronts there are scores 
of decrepit piers. The whole inner harbor 
frontage is irregular. The piers have been 
built at different times, of different sizes, on 
frontages of different physical advantages, 
with the view to handling different classes 
of freight and passenger traffic in relation 
to competitive railway companies. It would 
be a work of as many years to remedy mat- 
ters as it would take months on the Lower 
Bay for a perfect creation. 

Freight will be handled at these new outer 
harbor piers in the most efficient and econo- 
mical manner known. Railway lines will 
parallel the docks and traveling cranes will 
operate from them; the whole system will 
work like one great mechanism and all classes 
of vessels seeking quickest dispatch will natur- 
ally be directed to it. Practically every ship 
now makes the port of New York through 
the Narrows. It must steam or be towed 
among a multitude of barges, ferries, tugs 
and other craft going in @very direction, 
to a point near its pier, and then warp into 
the dock with the assistance of one or several 
tugs. To make the proposed Lower Bay ter- 
minal, a ship will go under her own power 
through a currentless channel to a designated 
slip. Hours will be saved, tug charges would 
be eliminated and many hazards escaped. 
Under these advantages, new commerce would 
inevitably come to this exterior harbor. Some 
probably would be diverted from Philadelphia 
and Boston. Many lessees of city piers 
would in time move to it. Freight at pres- 
ent kept away from New York by high 
rates in favor of Boston, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore would eventually come here because 
the operation of the new exterior terminal 
will give basis for a differential claim. The 
wheat, meats, steel, and other products of 
the West which now pass through the inner 
harbor terminals will inevitably be diverted 
to this new one, where cheaper docks and 
economy of handling will prevail—the former 
because in competition with the holders of 
more highly assessed waterfront locations the 
owners of the new terminal site will have an 
unapproachable advantage. 

With the building of the slips for shipping 
would go the installation also of modern grain 
elevators and storage warehouse facilities 

















introducing modern labor-saving appliances. 
At the same time, sites for manufactories 
and industrial plants of every nature would 
be laid out, all with direct and simple water 
access. Land on the waterfront of New 
York and Brooklyn is among the most 
valuable properties in the world. The ob- 
taining of it for industrial sites is im- 
possible to any except the largest and most 
affluent concerns. It is already practically 
all utilized. With the establishment of the 
proposed new terminal, industrial sites ad- 
jacent to it will take on a utility and availability 
as great as those adjacent to the Brooklyn 
and Manhattan water fronts. These sites 
will be accessible to ocean highways and to 
railway trunk lines. Raw materials can be 
shipped to them without the transfer costs 
and delays of passage through the inner har- 
bor. Already, where rail and barge transpor- 
tation is alone available, many factories are 
established on the shallow water frontage 
near Arthur Kill and in Newark. Scores 
of manufactories will rapidly be drawn to this 
new area of easy transportation-access, and 
will take up the sites. Private warehouses, 
elevators for coal storage and shipyards will 
find this newly opened zone unequalled in 
the region of New York. The twenty slips 
or basins would be excavated partly into 
the land. Wharves, factories, and warehouses 
would inevitably and quickly line them. 

Behind these industrial sites, between the 
slip system and the Dongan Hills, there would 
be left some 3,500 acres of land. This area 
would in time be built into residences and busi- 
ness blocks. The industrial importance of the 
terminal and its adjacent plants would quickly 
stimulate the growth of a residence centre, 
independent of rapid transit to Manhattan 
much as Newark is independent. 

Staten Island at present is joined to the 
Jersey mainland by a Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad bridge over Arthur Kill. Five great 
trunk systems, however, in approaching Jersey 
City on the Jersey mainland pass close to the 
northwest point of Staten Island. An integral 
feature of the projected terminal development 
is the connection of the newly created harbor 
with these five lines by means of an easily- 
built, fifteen-mile junction railroad. This rail- 
road will connect, at one end, the spur lines 
and ship side tracks at the terminal site with 
these strategically important trunk lines on 
the other. It will also give added passenger- 
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transportation facilities to the residents of the 
zone, making their access to the Jersey trading 
centres much more convenient. 

This junction branch, using either a new 
bridge or the existing Baltimore and Ohio 
bridge, would connect with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, the Reading, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the New York and Long Branch 
systems. As the governing link between a 
modern, extensive ocean port and the terri- 
tories tributary to these five systems, this 
fifteen mile stretch of rail mostly in New Jersey 
will, over night, become one of the keys to 
the commerce of New York. 

A new bridge or a tunnel can be made across 
the Kill von Kull, near Bayonne, which would 
give a shorter inner belt line, and would offer 
possibilities of a junction with the National 
Docks Railway Branch of the Lehigh Valley 
system, which already has connection and 
interchange with all railroads reaching New 
York harbor from the Jersey Shore, excepting 
the Baltimore and Ohio. 

It would further make the best of all war 
harbors, and the best rendezvous for the port 
protecting vessels of the navy—the patrol 
and pilot service. 

With the building of the piers and the 
providing of their accessary facilities would 
come the laying out and the completion 
of the first aerial land-and-deep-water harbor 
in the world. It would have roadways and 
water hangars, and landing and departure 
fields for the reception of aerial mail, passenger 
and freight carriers. Its approach from either 
land or water would be without the hazards 
to air navigation which customarily surround 
a city. A long flight in from sea above the 
Lower Bay encounters none of the topographi- 
cal or floating risks that a flight to landings 
in the inner harbor would encounter. Were a 
seaplane forced to descend before reaching its 
sheltered area in the projected terminal, it 
could do so with safety in the Outer Bay. 
Approach to the new terminal by air from in- 
land would also be without the dangers incident 
to passing over city buildings—dangers which 
must attend attempted flights to any air harbor 
in the upper port. 

The best location for the Aerial Station would 
naturally be at the Western end of the pier 
system at the Great Kills. 

This site has the double advantage of being 
isolated enough from other modes of travel 
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to safeguard the arrival and departure of the 
planes and at the same time in sufficient proxi- 
mity to the present and proposed railroad 
systems, to facilitate easy land transport. 

It is well sheltered from the elements and 
the addition of protecting arms of land for 
the hydroplane bay, will make it practically 
ideal for its purpose. 

It is proposed to make this site from the 
soil dredged from the ship channel. 

With the ever increasing efficiency of the 
aero, provisions for the quick disposal of 
freight, mail and passengers will have to 
be met, so in equipping the aerial station the 
following elements are considered: 

1. Large plain for air machines with con- 
venient landing and starting space. 

2. Sheltered bay for hydroplanes with easy 
access to the outside. In connection with 
these, a number of land and water hangars 
with their particular dependencies, such as 
machine shops, instrument shops, and repair 
shops. 

3. Quartermaster’s department with store- 
houses to take care of raw materials, finished 
products, and outgoing provisions for the 
planes, in easy connection with railroad and 
starting grounds. 

4. Sufficient number of sheds with yards 
for the quick disposal of incoming and outgoing 
freight. In connection with these a building 
for arranging and forwarding mail and parcel 
post. 

5. A power plant with wireless station. 

6. Administration -building and custom 
house. 

7. Grand terminal station with facilities 
for the care of arriving and departing passen- 
gers, in connection with the pier system and 
aerial station, and for the final disposal of 
mail and freight. 

8. Any other units necessary to the efficiency 
of the station. 

While primarily utilitarian, the foregoing 
elements of an air harbor can be arranged to 
form a monumental and beautiful mass both 
in plan and elevation. In this advantageous 
location it can be developed into a crowning 
feature of the greatest port in the world. 

The initial investment required for carrying 
out the union project will be, it is estimated, 
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$6,500,000. The total outlay in the complete 
development of the first stage of the ship 
terminal will be some $15,000,000. This 
would include the purchase price of the land. 
Its capital value to the Government, or to such 
civic entrepreneurs as may undertake the 
development, will be based on similar estimates, 


- from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 


The work of the first six months including 
the building of the two slips and the laying of 
the fifteen miles of the junction railway, the 
acquisition of a plant for carrying out the re- 
maining work, contingencies and administra- 
tion would require approximately $3,000,000. 
The completion of the development would 
require an investment in the finishing of the 
south breakwater of 32,000 feet; an invest- 
ment in the building of approximately 140,000 
feet of docks; an investment in dredging and 
filling some 25 million cubic yards; and an 
investment in the terminal railway, including 
all its branches and spurs, stations, street 
improvements, warehouses and so forth. 

They will be safe investments, safe intrinsi- 
cally and safe potentially. The intrinsic 
safety lies in the ownership of the land, 4,000 
acres fronting salt water, ready of access, 
within the metropolitan area of New York, 
and less than an hour’s distance from the 
Battery. The purchase would be at reasonable 
and fair prices, not at inflated values which 
the utility has yet to live up to. It is land 
the value of which cannot decrease. It does 
not even depend on the future of the project, 
on the increase of shipping, or the coming 
industrial plants and residents. It is inherent 
in its own location and in its proximity to the 
business centre of New York. 

Potentially, the safety of the investment lies 
in the income from the properties acquired, 
and the improvements made. This income 
would be fourfold; pier rentals, factory and 
warehouse rentals, residence and _ business 
rentals, and junction railway earnings. These 
four classes of income would be permanent, 
would take care of all depreciations and would 
leave very substantial profits to the owners 
and developers of the zone, whether these were 
private interests, the city, the State or the 
Nation. The realized project would bestow 
incalculable advantages upon all. 




















THE WAR AND THE NEUTRAL 


NATIONS 


The Rulers Who Have Kept Their Countries Out of the European Conflict 
and Some Incidental Causes and Results of Their Neutrality 
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KING HAAKON VII, OF NORWAY 


_ Rulers of the northern neutrals, whose 
rich people have made fortunes selling sup- 












































KING GUSTAF V, OF SWEDEN 


plies to both of the belligerent groups of 
Great Powers while their poorer classes— 
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KING CHRISTIAN X, OF DENMARK 


—have suffered more and more for lack of 
food and fuel 


<— QUEEN MAUD, OF NORWAY 


A daughter of the late King Edward 
VII of England, who, like all the queens 
of the small neutral nations, has had a 
strong influence in turning the sentiment of 
her country toward the belligerent land 
of her birth 


QUEEN VICTORIA, OF SWEDEN —> 
A daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
one of the many European queens 
of German blood, who, like the 
former Queen Sophie of Greece, 
has helped to hold the ruling 
power of her country to a course of action 
favorable to Germany 
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A FOOD RIOT IN 
SWEDEN 


While rich Swedish 
speculators trans- 
shipped American 
food to Germany and 
heedless Swedish 
farmers sold their 
crops. to Germany, 
Swedish laborers were 
starving 
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THE WATERFRONT 
AT STOCKHOLM 


Piled with Ameri- 
can food and Ameri- 
can goods, intported 
in - unprecedented 
quantities, to be re- 
sold to Germany. 
Our embargo largely 
stopped this source of 
German war supplies 
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MALMO, SWEDEN 

On the Sound, sep- 
arating Sweden and 
Denmark, which lies 
between the Cattegat 
and the Baltic Sea. 
German submarines 
have sunk many ships 
of all the Scandina- 
vian neutrals in these 
waters 

















GOTHENBURG, 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish port 
on the strait which 
separates the Skager- 
rack and the Catte- 
gat, andconsequently 
at the heart of the 
conflict between the 
British Navy and 
German submarines 
to stop Scandinavian 
trade going to Ger- 
many and Great 
Britain 
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WHERE GERMANY 
GETS IRON ORE 


The mines at Kiru- 
na, Sweden. Under 
old treaties, Sweden 
has been bound to 
sell to Germany a 
certain amount of her 4 
production of iron i 
ore, and this supply | 
has been invaluable | 


to the Teutons in this j oe “ Bae 
war SESE = BSE Jas 
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PACKING BUTTER 
IN DENMARK 


Germany has suf- 
fered greatly from 
lack of fats for food, 
and has brought 
every kind of pres- 
sure to bear on Den- 
mark and Holland to 
force them to sell her 
butter and cheese 
which they produce 
in large quantities 
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AMERICAN GOODS 
FOR GERMANY 


At Copenhagen, 
chief port of Den- 
mark. The Danes 
imported 33,000 
pounds of American 
bacon in 1914 and 29 
million pounds in 
1915. They imported 
no American linseed 
oil cake in 1914, and 
157 million pounds of 
it in 1916. Germany 
got the excess 
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TO PROTECT DAN- 
ISH NEUTRALITY 


Danish. soldiers 
traveling by street 
car to a mobilization 
point. They would 
be helpless to preven< 
the violation of neu- 
trality by either 
group of belligerents 
and hence their pare 
ade is a useless show, 
probably to sustain 
the courage of their 
own people. Ger- 
many has found it 
more convenient to 
use Denmark than to 
subjugate it 
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PRINCE HENRY 
AND 
KING GUSTAF 


The German con- 
sort of the Queen 
of Holland welcomed 
by the King of Swe- 
den, whose wife is a 
German, at Stock- 
holm on the occasion 
of Prince Henry’s 
visit to Sweden since 
the European war 
began 





DUTCH-BELGIAN 
FRONTIER 


The soldiers of 
Holland have been 
kept busy interning 
escaped prisoners of 
both sides who have 
taken refuge in Hol!- 
land, and caring for 
Belgian civilians flee- 
ing from German op- 
pression of their own 
land 































































































DUTCH FODDER 
FOR GERMANY 


Holland has sup- 
plied hay for German 
cattle, which were 
turned into food for 
German soldiers, and 
obtained thousands 
of tons of concen- 
trated fodder from 
America on the plea 
of domestic needs 
which went the same 
way into German 
hands until our em- 
bargo became effec- 
tive 
































THE DUTCH-GER- 
MAN FRONTIER 


Where the Dutch 
sentries have been ex- 
pected to suppress 
unauthorized export 
of. war supplies to 
Germany as well as to 


be ready to meet the. 


constant menace of a 
German occupation 
of Holland 
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OUR EMBARGO 
AGAINST HOLLAND 


Some of the scores 
of loaded Dutch 
ships held idle for 
months in the Hud- 
son River at New 
York because the 
Dutch Government 
would not give satis- 
factory guaranties 
that their cargoes of 
wheat, fats, and fod- 
der would not be 
resold to Germany 
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LAUNCHING A 
CONCRETE SHIP 


¥n Norway. The ship 
is launched keel up 
and _ automatically 
rights itself. Shipping 
has long been one of 
the two chief indus- 
tries of the Nor- 
wegians. The British 
Government made 
financial arranges 
ments to control 
much of their ton- 
nage, and has sup- 
plied materials to 
hasten the construc- 
tion of new vessels to 
replace the many 
sunk by submarines 





















































NORSE ROYALTY 
IN HOLLAND 


One of the many 
interchanges f visits 
and meetings for con- 
ferences bctween the 
rulers of the Eu- 
ropean neutrals, in 
an effort to arrive at 
an agreement for com- 
mon action to main- 
tain their peaceful 
position between the 
two belligerent alli- } 
ances. (In the car- 
riage, the King of 
Norway ond the 
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A FISHING STA= 
TION IN NORWAY 


At Svolvaer, Lofo- 
ten Islands. Fishing 
is the other of the 
two chief industries 
of the Norwegians. 
The British Govern- 
ment has bought or 
restricted the fish 
catch of Norway, 
to provide additional 
food for the British 
Isles but chiefly to 
keep this food away 
from the Germans 
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WHERE GER- 
MANY HAS 
ATTEMPTED 

“COMMERCIAL 

PENETRATION” 


German capital 
recently acquired 
control of some of 
the chief railroads 
of Switzerland (this 
aérial line is on the 
Wetterhorn, Grin- 
delwald) as it had 
already acquired 
control of Swiss 
banks, newspapers, 
dye-works, and 
other industries 
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WOUNDED 
BRITISH 
SOLDIERS AT 
CHATEAU D’OEX 
SWITZERLAND 


Thousandsof 
wounded _ soldiers 
of all the armies 
are supported in 
health resorts in 
the Alps by their 
Governments. 
Once they arrive 
they are, of course, 
interned for the du- 
ration of the war or 
until they are ex- 
changed. The in- 
terchange of ideas 
between Teutonic 
and Entente sol- 
diers plays a part 
in the propaganda 
of both alliances 
















































































A SWISS 
CLEARING 
HOUSE OF 

PROPAGANDA 


Germany first 
realized and used to 
the utmost the op- 
portunity to get its 
ideas into enemy 
countries by means 
of letters to foreign 
visitors to Switzer- 
land. The United 
States and its Allies 
are now using the 
same base for propa- 
ganda, President 
Wilson having re- 
cently appointed 
Mrs. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse, of New 
York, to direct this 
kind of work for us 
in Switzerland 

























































































































































THE LITTLE 
NEUTRAL 
UNAFRAID 


Switzerland is 
the only small Eu- 
ropean neutral able 
to protect its neu- 
trality by force, 
not only because 
its mountains are 
easy to defend but 
because it was a 
trained nation in 
arms, fully equip- 
ped and muni- 
tioned, when the 
war began 



































SPAIN 
IN 
REVOLUTION 


Spain is badly 
governed, its peo- 
ple are poor and 
ignorant, and its 
industrial life de- 
pends on coal from 
England. The mili- 
tary class is pro- 
German: the people 
are anti-Govern- 
ment. Hardships 
incidental to its 
neutral position 
have made sup- 
pressed revolution 
chronic 
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THE BOURBON 
KING AND THE 
ENGLISH QUEEN 

OF SPAIN 

Alphonso isa 
grand-nephew of 
the late Emperor 
Francis Joseph of 
Austria - Hungary. 
His wife is a niece 
of the King of Eng- 
land. With few ex- 
ceptions all the 
royal families of 
Europe are related 
to one another by 
blood or marriage 
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A PRO-ALLY MEET- t 
ING IN MADRID 


In nearly every Euro- 
pean neutral country, the 
war-sympathies of the 
people almost invariably 
oppose the sympathies of 
their rulers and the aris- 
tocracy. The sentiment 
against royalty, caste, 
and economic privilege 
explains this phenomenon 


CARTAGENA, FROM 
AN AIRPLANE —? 
And a Spanish squads 
ron assembled to wel- 
come President Poincaré 
of France 




































































A POINT OF GERMAN 
<— PROPAGANDA 


Gibraltar, the impreg- 
nable British fortress at 
the western gate to the 
Mediterranean, -used to 
belong to Spain, and the 
German propaganda tries 
to excite the Spanish de- 
Sire for its recovery 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A SMALL 
NEUTRAL 


Many Difficulties Beset the Neutral Nations. 


Despite the Huge Amounts of Gold 


They Have Accumulated They Feel the Handicap of the War 


BY 


EDWIN BJORKMAN 


E HAVE nothing but money 
over here now,” said a Nor- 
wegian friend to me when I 
passed through Christiania 
in July last year. 

Those words give the crux of the peculiar 
situation which the war has created in the 
small northern countries. To them the war 
has come carrying fortune in one hand and 
famine in the other. They have never been 
richer in the one thing supposed to be capable 
of procuring everything else. They have 
probably never been so poor in all those things 
that, under normal circumstances, make money 
worth having. 

The war, however, has brought them more 
than this supreme lesson in the real nature of 
wealth. It has taught them—in a most pain- 
ful and, therefore, most convincing way— 
that, while neutrality may be a sacred duty 
both to oneself and others, it has evils and 
trials of its own, secondary only to those of 
belligerency. It has over and over again 
placed them between the devil and the deep, 
deep sea. It has forced them to turn the 
smitten cheek to the smiter, and to hide their 
clenched fists in their pockets. It has made 
them doubt whether right can exist without 
might. It has brought them some fortitude 
and patience, but much more dissension and 
corruption. It has put a new edge on their 
old strifes, and it has turned most of their old 
hopes and faiths into so many worthless rags. 

America is no longer a_ neutral—thank 
Heaven! It was a very big neutral before it 
became a belligerent, and it lived very far 
away from the heart of the maelstrom that is 
now trying to submerge the whole world. 
America has never known and can never know 
what it means to be a small neutral surrounded 
on every side by the great contending Powers. 
In trying to tell what such a situation implies 
I shall use Sweden as an illustration—not 


because it is more important than other 
countries in the same bad fix, but because | 
have spent some nineteen months within its 
borders during the war, and because what I 
saw then and there is typical of what | glimpsed 
during shorter stays in Norway and Den- 
mark. I may add right here that, since 
August, 1914, I have spent about eight months 
in England; and comparisons thus placed in 
my way make me believe that, leaving loss of 
life aside, the existence of the average man is 
rather less trying in war-scarred Blighty than 
on the “peaceful” Scandinavian peninsula. 

When the alarum bells sounded in August, 
1914, Sweden suffered a shock that it has not 
yet quite outlived. The Swedish people had 
been told that any European outbreak on a 
large scale would give Russia its long-cherished 
chance to seize the upper part of the penin- 
sula, where the northernmost railroad in the 
world leads from the Finnish border to the ice- 
free port of Narvik on the Norwegian coast, 
They had been told this so long and so loudly 
that they believed it like a gospel. As the 
churches rang out their call of duty, sad-faced 
women hustled about to get their men folks 
ready, and the men ran with burning eyes and 
close-pressed lips to the appointed meeting 
places. There was no division of opinion in 
those early days. Every one thought that 
their country’s “hour of destiny” had struck, 
and every one prepared to meet it with such 
courage as he could muster, though most of 
them felt rather helpless and hopeless in the 
face of the expected ordeal. Practically the 
same things happened and the same feelings 
were experienced in Denmark, with the single 
difference that everybody was looking toward 
another aggressor. 

I speak of these things chiefly because I 
think that the tremendous relief following the 
disappearance of that first unwarranted fear 
helps to account for certain things that hap- 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN NEUTRALS 


A battleground of economic pressure, political propaganda, and commercial intrigue. 
iron ore from Sweden, fish from Norway, and dairy products from Denmark. 


The Germans strive for 
They use Sweden as a friendly link in 


their communication with the outside world. The German influence in Sweden is more successful than in Norway or 


Denmark, though the Norwegians calmly accept the sinking of their ships by German submarines. 


The chief strategic 


advantage which the Scandinavian countries could confer on either side is the control of the entrance to the Baltic, 
although Sweden could exert a military pressure on Finland. Norway could afford useful naval bases for the Allies. 
Denmark, on the other hand, could hardly defend herself from Allied attack by sea or German attack by land 


pened afterward. Both Sweden and Denmark 
seemed a little drunk with the joy of their first 
escape, and under its influence they became 
somewhat inclined to think that they might be 
permitted to carry on business as_ usual, 
regardless of the world-war raging at their 
very doorsteps. Suddenly they saw Oppor- 
tunity with her cornucopia beckoning to them, 
and for a while they forgot almost everything 
else. That roseate dream, out of which they 
were awakened by the British and German 


blockade declarations, forms the background 
against which their subsequent experiences 
must be seen in order to be properly appre- 
ciated. Even in those early days, however, 
there were simple minds that sensed the real 
danger. I heard of a peasant conscript 
who rose out of the trench he was digging 
on one of the islands in the northern part 
of the Stockholm archipelago, wiped the 
sweat off his brow, and yelled to his fellow 
diggers: 





What It Means to Be a Small Neutral 


“Why the deuce 
are we slaving away 
here? The Germans 
won't come this 
way!” 

Exportation was 
the national motto in 
those days. Ger- 
many and Russia 
were ready to buy 
anything at any 
price. Forebodings 
of impending scarc- 
ity seemed in partic- 
ular to have driven 
the Germans into a 
sort of shopping 
mania. The Grand 
Hotel at Stockholm 
and the Palace Hotel 
at Copenhagen were packed with people who 
appeared to have no other purpose in life 
than to spend money. The most fabulous 
stories are told about the bargains struck and 
the profits made. I! know of one big steamer 
at Stockholm which put in a load that would 
have made Noah’s Ark seem utterly lacking 
in variety. It contained everything from old 
breech-loaders to baby bottles, from cod-liver 
Every last frag- 


Automobile tires are scarce 
in Denmark and consequently 
have skyrocketed in_ price. 
A single tire sold for $540 there 
last October 


oil to Japanese sunshades. 
ment within its bulging sides was paid for in 
cash, and then, in the end, it never got away at 


all. The Stockholmians laughed Homerically, 
prodded each other’s ribs like old vikings, and 
shouted with each “skal” they drank: “And 
those Germans used to speak of us as ‘die 
dummen Schweden’—the stupid Swedes!” 
Those days were too good to last long. The 
vanguard of irresponsible speculators had to 
give way to properly authorized agents. The 
German thrift began to assert itself. The 
English blockade began to take on tangible 
forms. Opportunity was still abroad with a 
well-filled horn of plenty, but she had to be 
snared and wooed. Exportation, which had 
been a joke until then, turned gradually into 
amenace. The country was swiftly and sys- 
tematically stripped of all its stored-up sup- 
plies. Quick fortunes were made at the ex- 
pense of the future. No thought was taken of 
to-morrow. The Government talked loudly 
of the obligations of neutrality, of international 
safeguards, of the freedom of the high seas, 
and so on. The upper classes, who were 
making all the gains, raged at the slightest at- 
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tempt at interference on the part of the Allies. 
But the workmen, who were already beginning 
to feel the pinch of rising prices, asked more 
and more insistently whether, after all, the 
policy pursued might not be unwise and 
dangerous. I recall the question put to me 
by a shopkeeper in a small country town, who 
knew nothing whatever about my sympathies 
or opinions: “Why should the English and 
the Americans go on sending us things, if we 
have not got sense enough to keep them for 
ourselves?” 

When at last the combined pressure of the 
people from within and the Allied Govern- 
ments from without forced the Swedish 
authorities to realize that nothing but radical 
measures would help, it was too late. The 
country had been set in the wrong direction. 
Distrust had been created abroad. Shipping 
was becoming more and more _ hazardous. 
Prices were getting out of bounds. Shortages 
were discovered in one commodity after an- 
other. Export prohibitions could not preserve 
what had already been sent away. Maximum 
prices and rationings availed little when 
there was nothing to which they could be 
applied. Confiscation itself failed to bring 
relief because the supplies thus gathered often 
fell short of one tenth of the country’s normal 
needs. The wolf was no longer at the door— 
he was inside the house! 

There you have the history of one small 
neutral during the war—told from within, so 
to speak. I have chosen this manner of telling 
it, because I wish to make the fullest pos- 
sible allowance for any responsibility incurred 
by the suffering na- 
tion itself. The 
simple truth of the 
matter is that re- 
sponsibility does 
not count: Norway 
and Denmark, with 
different govern- 
ments and different 
policies, are at this 
momentlittle if any 
better off than 
Sweden. Having 
granted the worst, 
however, I can with 
a clear conscience 
produce some ame- 
liorating circum- 
stances which also 


Gasolene, likewise, is difficult 
to obtain, and the price of it is 
prohibitive—last October, it 
was $2 a gallon 
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are valuable chiefly because they are typ- 


ical. 

First of all should be borne in mind the pre- 
carious position occupied by Sweden and her 
sister nations between the anvil and the ham- 
mer—between the conflicting needs and wills 
of the two belligerent groups. This position 
is splendidly illustrated by an incident which 
occurred in a Norwegian coast ° 
town, where one of the Allied Pow- 
ers has a consul gifted with more 
zeal than discretion. One night 
he attended a concert given by 
the local Philharmonic Society. 
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have any more coal, Sweden had to turn to 
Germany, who promptly demanded butter 
and pork in compensation. In 1916 Sweden 
got more than 4,000,000 tons of coal and coke 
from Germany, who in return got most of 
Sweden’s export of 14,000 tons of pork and 
13,000 tons of butter, while England got next 
to nothing. Then England stopped all Swed- 
ish imports of oils and fats needed 
for the manufacture of margarine. 
This manufacture was brought to 
an end, and last year Sweden was 
unable to export a single ton of 
butter. In fact, she had to make 





Hardly had the orchestra got under 
way, when a terrific whistling 
broke in upon its harmonies and 
made it stop. A puzzled and scared 
- member of the society made his 
way to the consul, who proved to 
be the disturber. 

“You are playing German music,” the little 
man replied irately to the request for an ex- 
planation. 

“It was Halvorsen’s ‘The Entrance of the 
~ Boyars’—a Russian theme treated by a Nor- 
wegian composer,” protested the other man. 

“All right,” said the consul, “then you can 
go on.” 

Compromises and conciliations have been a 
necessity atevery turn. Often arrangements 
with one group have been concluded with the 
tacit understanding of the other. Thus it 
has been perfectly agreed on both sides that 
Denmark was to send one half of her butter to 
Germany and the other half to England. In 
the same way Norway has had to give three 
eighths of her fish to Germany and the remain- 
ing five eighths to England. The opposed 
governments agreed, but when the public on 
either side found out that something was going 
to the enemy, there was generally a row and 
trouble for the Danes and the Norwegians in 
regard to the supplies wanted by them in 
return. 

Sweden used to export 20,000 tons of butter 
annually, most of it to England and France. 
To be able to do so, she manufactured 30,000 
tons of margarine for home consumption. 
She also used to export about 10,000 tons of 
pork annually, mostly to England. From 
England she used to take some 5,000,000 tons 
of coal and coke per year, this representing 
her direst need next to grain. When England 
became unwilling or unable to let Sweden 


cars. 


holm 


The scarcity and consequent 
abnormal prices of motoring 
necessities—tires and gasolene, 
for example—have nécessarily 
affected the use of pleasure 
Recently there were only 
17 taxicabs operating in Stock- 





a special arrangement for importa- 
tion of butter from Denmark. 
Another illustration. Russia re- 
fused to release a number of Swed- 
ish vessels tied up in her harbors 
at the beginning of the war. There 
was nothing to do about this until 
England began to bring out a large number of 
her vessels that had been lying in Swedish and 
Finnish ports, using the Kogrund Channel 
which runs through Swedish territorial waters 
at the southwestern corner of Scania. The 
passing of those vessels formed a constant 
temptation to the German guardboats, many 
of which refused to respect the territorial 
rights of Sweden, thus endangering her neu- 
trality. So the Swedish Government mined 
the channel in question and closed it to all 
foreign ships, peaceful or warlike. The idea 
was to kill two birds with one stone: to stop 
German violations of Swedish rights, and to 
get the Swedish vessels out of Russian ports. 
Unfortunately the Swedish Government was 
not happy in its choice of methods. It said 
“by your leave” to the more dangerous 
neighbor in the south, while practically telling 
the Allies that it was none of their business 
what Sweden did with her own waters. Then 
England began to hold up Swedish shipping, 
and in the end Sweden had to open up the 
Kogrund Channel again—but not until she 
had said “by your leave” to Germany once 
more and paid for the desired permission by 
the exportation of 10,000 horses. Don’t you 
see, too, how the exigencies of the war have 
turned the foreign policy of a small neutral 
country into a piece of knitting, where every 
stitch hangs together with all the rest so that 
you cannot tell where responsibility begins 
or ends? 
Amelioration may also be sought in the 
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THE KEYSTONE NEUTRAL—-SWITZERLAND 


With the strength of high mountains and a good army holding a strategic position in the middle of the battle line that 
stretches from Nieuport on the English channel to Venice on the Adriatic. Because of this position and because part 
of its population is German [the larger part] and part French, Switzerland is the most active centre of propaganda and 
intrigue. German peace drives against the Allies and Allied drives against autocracy in Germany are launched from 
Switzerland, and the country is rife with the spies of all countries 


fact that, when Sweden, in the past, has been 
trying her worst, she has done more harm to 
herself than to the Allies. Thus, for instance, 
her entire export of grain and malt during the 
first three years of the war amounted to 10,695 
tons, while her own consumption during the 


same period aggregated about 9,000,000 tons. 
She has sent iron ore to Germany, millions of 
tons annually, but she was bound by a double 
obligation—by contract and by treaty. And 
while, in 1917, the ore exportation to Germany 
sank to 3,500,000 tons, as against 5,120,000 
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BELGIUM'S NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR 


Holland lives by the sea and therefore cannot break with England, and she lives next to Germany and therefore 
cannot break with the Germans, especially with the horrors of Belgium staring at her from across only an electrified and 
guarded boundary line. She is, however, subject to propaganda and pressure from both sides, Germany trying to get 
foodstuffs either grown in Holland or imported, and the Allies trying to prevent this commerce with Germany. The 
Dutch privations are hard, but small compared with those of Belgium or Serbia or France or England, and her liberty is 
almost as surely gone if Germany wins as is Belgium’s—so for this reason, in spite of German efforts, the majority of 
Hollanders are pro-Ally 
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in 1915, her exportation to England rose in 
the same year to about 1,200,000, as against 
730,000 tons in 1915. 

Finally, it must not be overlooked that 
Sweden as a nation has been held respon- 
sible for many actions to which she was no 
party. Germany’s “peaceful penetration” ac- 
counts for many things. It made it possible 
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holm. In almost every case these were ori- 
ginally offshoots of branches previously estab- 
lished at Hamburg. Consequently they were 
managed by Germans when the war broke 
out. They were incorporated under Swedish 
laws and bore Swedish names. While posing 
as Swedish firms and operating with American 
capital, their policies were invariably “made 





Deposits in private banks 

Net profits of banking companies 

Earnings of private railways . 

Catch of Bohuslan fisheries 

Sweden’s total exports 

Sweden’s imports* 

Favorable balance of trade* 

Exports to United States . 

Transactions Stockholm Stock Exchange 

Paid up capital of new companies 
*Figures of 1915 and 1914 





1916 1915 GAIN PER CENT. 

$699,289,000 $455,592,000 29 
24,610,440 13,228,480 86 
33,039,096 26,504,193 25 
10,017, 840 | 5,300,000 87 
352,785 ,000* 204,896,000* 72 
306, 191,000* 197,000,000* 55 
46,594,000* 7,896,000* 490 
24,610,440 13,228,480 86 
162,140,000 13,668,000 1086 
53,792,000 25,261,000 113 








SWEDEN’S DOLLAR PROSPERITY 


As indicated by the figures for 1915 and 1916 in the ten items listed in the table. 
however, is contained in the remark of a Norwegian that 


Scandinavia’s ‘‘ prosperity,” 


An interesting commentary on 
“we have nothing but money 


over here now,” and a column of “exchange” advertisements in a Gothenberg daily newspaper that deals exclusively with 
such staple commodities as kerosene, candles, oatmeal, coke, soap, potatoes, etc., these staples being offered in exchange, 


one for another. 





for German subjects during the first part of 
the war to do many things which the Swedish 
Government could not stop without special 
legislation. In 1915 the German head of a 
firm at the little Swedish city of Landskrona 
on the Sound chartered three German steamers 
to ship 40,000 bags of wheat flour and 6,000 
bags of jute to Stockholm. Everything was 
done with the most careful obser- 
vation of all legal requirements. 
But hardly had the three steamers 
left the Sound and Swedish terri- 
torial waters than they made 
straight for the nearest German 
port. The guilty shipper was 
prosecuted, but nothing could be 
done beyond imposing a fine on 
him. 

Large quantities of American 
pork and cotton passed through 
Sweden to Germany during the first two 
years of the war, but I don’t think America 
should insist too much on Swedish re- 
sponsibility in this matter, as our own citi- 
zens seem to have had something to do 
with the traffic in question. Several large 
American export firms have branches at Stock- 


dinary 


creased 
pair. 
a pair 











In the spring of 1916 or- 


low-grade 
shoes in Sweden had in- 
in price to $11 a 
They are now $25 


Money is not offered in a single instance, the implication being that each of these staples is considered 
so precious that no one hopes to get it except in exchange for something else of equal value 





in Germany.” | know of one big New York 
firm that discharged every employee from its 
Stockholm branch as soon as the situation 
over there was brought home to them by their 
own appearance on the British black-list. 
The discharged German manager promptly 
started a firm of his own, giving it a name 
practically duplicating the old one, and the 
American sent over to take charge 
in his place had a tough job con- 
vincing the English of the differ- 
ence between. the two concerns. 
This kind of game went on until 
America came into the war herself. 

Let us now leave the question 
of responsibility aside and turn in- 
stead to the conditions produced in 
Sweden by all the various elements 
set in motion by the war. These 
conditions may be summed up by 
saying that life has been rendered more simple 
by the elimination of luxuries, but that it has 
been more than proportionately complicated 
by the difficulty of obtaining necessities. And 
it is with necessities that we are concerned here. 
Last February I wrote to my wife from 
Stockholm: 


walking 
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SPAIN’S INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES THAT HELP TH2 ALLIES 


Although the clerical party and part of the army are pro-German or pro-Austrian, the bulk of the population, in the 
rising tide of liberalism, is pro-Ally and the country sends ore and other supplies to France. The German propaganda 
and espionage is conducted in Spain much as it was here, for the purpose of stopping supplies to the Allies, stirring up 
prejudice against them, and finding out military information. Spain’s geographical position forbids any direct aid to 


Germany 


In many ways we are living under war conditions. 
It is not only the constantly rising prices one has to 
contemplate, but the actual lack of many neces- 
sities. We have bread cards and sugar cards and 
coffee cards, etc. You cannot get a single piece of 
bread in a restaurant without first having a coupon 
clipped off your bread card—just as in Berlin. 
Butter is so scarce that at times we have to go with- 
out for breakfast, and we are always using what 
they call “war butter’—that is, an abominable 
mixture of butter and flour. Coal is getting very 
scarce. The darkening of the streets already has 
begun and is likely to become more pronounced 
shortly. 


Since then things have grown infinitely 
worse. Prices have risen out of reach, of 
course. Last spring the maximum price of 
coffee was fixed at 55 cents a pound, but to get 
decent coffee—when you could get it at all— 
one had to pay 75 cents. By last fall coffee 





was practically not to be had—and no one 
who has not lived through a Swedish winter 
can tell what discomfort that implies! Some 
months ago the custom house officials at 
Malm6é announced the sale at auction of 
five pounds of coffee seized from smugglers. 
The place was overcrowded, and the precious 
stuff sold at $1.56 a pound. That was in the 
south. A little later the custom house 
officials of Haparanda in the extreme north 
put on sale about 2,600 pounds of coffee that 
had been smuggled into Finland half a year 
before and then smuggled back into Sweden. 
The average price obtained was $1.90 a pound, 
and some parties went as high as $2.70. 

Coal is now $100 per ton; tea, $8 a pound; 
chocolate, $3 a pound; ham, $1 a pound. 
Woolen underclothing has increased more than 
200 per cent. in price since the beginning of 
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the war. Ordinary low-grade walking shoes 
used to be $11 a pair last spring. They are 
now $25. Lighting is an essential in a coun- 
try where the midwinter day cannot be reck- 
oned at more than four hours. Kerosene is 
practically unobtainable. So the people have 
had to go back to candles. The increasing 


demand is indicated by the following prices: 


pel 


August, 1914, 15 cents a pound; 
January, 1917, 34 cents a pound; 
October, 1917, 58 cents a pound. 
Last September the Government 
ordered the national candle stock 
inventoried and seized. It was 
found that the whole country had 
only 500,000 pounds on hand, 
with no additional production in 
. sight; and the annual consump- 
tion under normal conditions ag- 
gregates about five million pounds. 
Recently candles have been stolen 
from the churches—a crime never 
before heard of in Sweden—and 
most of the churches were forced 
to forego the celebration of early 
mass on Christmas Day, which 
has long been one of the nation’s 
most cherished institutions. 

A very striking illustration of 
the state of affairs over there is 
furnished by an October issue 
of a Gothenburg daily. There. i is a whole 
column of “exchange” advertisements on the 
back page—you know the kind: when a man 
wants to swap a. typewriting machine for a 
bronze Buddha, and so on. But these adver- 
tisements deal exclusively with staple neces- 
sities, which have probably never before been 
mentioned. in such a-manner. The articles 
offered in exchange are: coffee, sugar, butter, 
fire wood, pork, kerosene, candles, oatmeal, 
coke, soap, potatoes. The articles wanted 
are: kerosene, candles, sugar, coffee, rubbers, 
butter, milk, fruit, potatoes, alcohol, tea, and 
wheat flour. Money is not offered in a single 
case. You notice, I hope, that the articles 
are practically identical in both columns. 
This means that each one of them is regarded 
as so precious that no one hopes to be able to 
get it except. in exchange for something else 
of equal value. 

Grain is the main problem, however. 


This supply, 


to obtain. 


The 


nation’s store of it was confiscated by the 
Government in 1916. Bread cards have been 
used for nearly two years. 


The ration allotted 
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Sweden before the war used 
to import about 5 million tons 
of coal and coke per year. 
of course, has 
stopped. One result is that 
coal in Sweden now sells at 
$100 a ton, and is difficult 
In Denmark, also, 
the coal shortage is acute. 
In Copenhagen’s finest de- 
partment store clerks wear 
big straw slippers and woolen 
blankets because there is not 
coal enough to keep the place 
properly heated 





to each individual is 50 ounces per week of 
both rye and wheat—which, they tell me, is 
25 per cent. below the ration allowed in Ger- 
many. The baking of bread from pure wheat 
has long been prohibited. In the very best 
restaurants nothing but “war bread,” made 
of mixed wheat and rye, has been seen since 
the middle of 1916. In the northern part of 
Sweden they have begun to ex- 
periment with bread made of 38 
per cent. rye, 12 per cent. potato, 
and 50 per cent. reindeer moss. 
Anormal crop will provide Sweden 
with two thirds of her normal 
consumption. The crop of 1917 
was 50 per cent. below normal. 
In other words, it gave the coun- 
try just one third of what it will 
need until the crop of 1918 has 
been harvested. This means that, 
to escape actual starvation, Swe- 
den must try to find about 12 
million bushels of wheat and 
rye somewhere during this winter. 

If we turn to Denmark for a 
moment, we find coal shortage 
the principal trouble. Last spring 
I attended a performance of the 
opera “Aida” at Copenhagen. It 
began at 6.30 and closed at 9:45 
Pp. M. in order to save lighting. 
The restaurants then closed at 11 Pp. M. sharp 
for the same reason. This season, | under- 
stand, the theatres will not be permitted 
to play more than three times a week—if at 
all. All shops are closing at 5 p. mM. In 
Copenhagen’s biggest and finest department 
store, Illum’s, you find the clerks wearing 
big straw slippers and woolen blankets because 
there is not coal enough to keep the place 
properly heated. 

In Sweden the railroad engines have long 
been using wood—which does not improve 
the speed of the trains. Express trains are a 
thing of the past. First-class carriages exist 
no longer. Sleeping berths have to be ob- 
tained weeks in advance. Every train is 
overcrowded in the most discomfortable man- 
ner. It is quite common to see passengers 
standing up through an entire day’s journey. 
After dark there is just enough light on board 
to enable the conductors to see the tickets. 
The number of trains has been greatly reduced, 
while at the same time the traffic demands 
have become multiplied by the influx of for- 























What It Means to 


eigners. There are now 17 taxicabs operating 
in Stockholm. Asingle automobile tire brought 
$540 in October last year, and gasolene was 
then $2 a gallon. In Denmark it was esti- 
mated as early as last spring that traffic con- 
ditions had been reduced to what they used to 
be in 1881. 

Every other branch of human activity is 
affected in the same way by the 
shortage of material. Many in- 
dustries have already come to a 
standstill in Sweden. Up tolittle 
more than a year ago every shoe 
factory in Sweden was running 
overtime to manufacture mili- 
tary shoes for the German and 
Austrian armies. Then the Eng- 
lish stopped.the bark needed by 
the tanneries, and when the tan- 
neries had to stop on that ac- 
count, the shoe factories had to 
close down for lack of hides. Now 
the minimum home consumption 
cannot be met. Last fall the 
Swedish Government issued two 
regulations to ease matters up; 
one putting the maximum ‘height of ladies’ 
boots at seven inches, and the other one for- 
bidding the use of hides weighing more than 35 
pounds for any purpose but sole leather. 

The lack of lubricating oils is a menace to 
every factory in the country. Recentiy men 
were found traveling through the rural dis- 
tricts where they bought up all the butter 
they could lay their hands on at prices way 
above those fixed by the Government. Their 
object was to mix the butter with tallow and 
then to sell it under the name of “ purified 
tallow” for lubricating purposes. One of the 
largest concerns in Sweden, which owns iron 
and copper mines, iron works, steel furnaces, 
paper mills, and | don’t -know what, has had a 
complete plant for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid ready for nearly a year without 
being able to put ‘it into operation. The 
reason is that the machinery requires a strong 
asbestos flooring, and although the concern 
in question has severed every connection with 
Germany, it has so far been unable to obtain 
the few tons of asbestos required. The point 
of it is that, in a war like this one, a nation 
must be looked upon as a unit, and the good 
behavior of individuals or separate firms cannot 
save them from the responsibility incurred 
by the nation as a whole. 


unobtainable. 





Tea in Sweden is $8 a 
pound. Coffee is practically 


ing has increased more than 
200 per cent. 
the beginning of the war. 
Chocolate sells for $3 a pound; 
ham for $1 a pound 
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From what I have told above it may be 
seen that the whole life of Sweden has been 
upset and rendered more or less precarious and 
uncomfortable. As a by-product corruption 
has appeared on a large scale. Swedish 
honesty has been proverbial. It is still an 
element to be counted with, and | believe the 
people intend to have a housecleaning that 
will bring it back to its old per- 
fection. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it has suffered like every- 
thing else in the country. Trick- 
eries and swindles of a heretofore 
unknown kind have been un- 
earthed everywhere. Last year 
aman named Lundstrém, a rela- 
tive by marriage of former Prime 
Minister Swartz, started to create 
acornerin wool. On the strength 
of it he collected $12,500,000, 
mostly from members of the aris- 
tocracy and the higher bureau- 
cracy. A son of Swartz was his 
associate. The bubble was kept 
going by faked telegrams from 
Copenhagen about enormous pur- 
chases of wool. When it burst at last, all the 
money was gone, and Mr. Lundstrém had the 
tact to eliminate himself by the means of a 
revolver. 

At a much earlier period a large Stockholm 
firm applied to the proper authorities for a 
license to export a certain number of bags of 
coffee to Russia. The head of that firm is one 
of the leading lights of the Conservative party 
in Stockholm, a pro-German reactionary of the 
purest water, but this did not prevent him 
from doing business with the “hereditary 
enemy” to the eastward. The size of a coffee 
bag is the same the world over, | think, and as 
a rule it is used as a reliable measure of quan- 
tity. But when the man in question had 


Woolen cloth- 


in price since 


_ obtained his license, he arranged for special 


bags holding more than double the usual 
amount, and thus he was able to export 90,000 
pounds instead of the 40,000 for which the 
authorities supposed themselves to have issued 
a permit. He was prosecuted, but under the 
letter of the law he cou!d not be found guilty. 

Thefts of metal have become epidemic 
throughout the three Scandinavian countries. 
German vessels have been smuggling liquor 
into Stockholm and selling it to workmen at 
75 cents a bottle in silver or bills, but asking 
only 25 cents for the same quantity when pay- 
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ment was made in copper coins or in copper 
under any other form. German agents have 
been traversing the rural districts of Sweden, 
offering temptations of every kind for various 
illegal operations. Finnish political agents have 
visited regimental camps and barracks to buy 
revolvers and cartridges from the men at 
ridiculous prices. Swedish and Norwegian 
sailors have been bribed into 
furnishing information that has 
enabled German bomb plotters to 
sink not only British but also 
Scandinavian vessels, and some of 
the men thus led astray are now 
serving long terms in jail. I could 
go on indefinitely with similar 
stories, but I have told enough 
to indicate what is going on—and 
I] can assure you that the mass of 
the Swedish people regard things 
of this kind as hardly less trying 
than actual distress. 

A special chapter might be 
written about the loss in lives and 
ships suffered by the Scandi- 
navian merchant marines threugh is 
German brutality on the high 
seas, but this aspect of the gen- 
eral situation is so well known 
over here that I need hardly 
dwell on it. There is now a 
movement afoot among the sailors and long- 
shoremen both in Sweden and Norway to 
declare a boycott against all German-owned 
vessels as well as against every vessel perform- 
ing any service whatever for Germany. The 
governments have so far been able to check this 
movement which, they feel, would involve 
their countries in immediate war with Ger- 
many, but it seems unlikely that the wrath of 
the large seafaring populations in the two 
countries can be kept down indefinitely. 

The picture I have painted is one of black 
on black. Are there no bright spots, no silver 
linings, to record? Yes, a few. I have al- 
ready mentioned the principal one in the 
opening sentence of this article. Thanks to 
high prices and higher freight rates, money 
has been made on an unprecedented scale in 
all the Scandinavian countries. One of the 
largest private banks at Stockholm, operating 
with a capital of 53 million kronor, cleared 
a net gain of 25 million ($6,750,000) during 
1916. A well known Swedish ship owner 
doing a large business in this country and 
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The length of the midwinter 
day in Sweden is approximately 


Lighting, there- 
fore, is an essential. 
practically 
so the people have had to de- 
largely upon candles. 
In August, 1914, candles were 
15 cents a pound, in January, 
1917, 34 cents a pound, and 
last October, 58 cents a pound 
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South America is credited with having earned 
20,000,000 kronor in one year. A_ business 
man with a seat in the Upper .House of the 
Riksdag is said to have pocketed 30,000,000 
kronor ($7,100,000) as the result of a single 
deal, in which several Allied Governments 
were deeply interested. These are sample 
cases merely. The large influx of money is 
also proved by the high value of 
the Swedish krona everywhere, 
and by the prohibition against the 
importation of gold issued at one 
time by the Swedish Government. 

The riches thus acquired have 
been squandered by a fool here 
and there. As a rule they have 
been applied systematically and 
practically to make the three 
countries financially independent. 
Always poor hitherto, they have 
had to operate with foreign capi- 
tal—this being one reason why 
Germany was able to get the hold 
on them it had at the outbreak of 
the war. But that is a matter 
of the past. Even Swedes of 
decided pro-German sympathies 
have proved themselves anxious 
to see their country freed from 
such dependence. The buying up 
of Swedish securities abroad, 
and mostly in Germany, has been going on 
steadily for more than two years, and the 
same is true in regard to Norway. The stock 
of the Norwegian Hydro, probably the largest 
concern in that country, is now said to rest 
exclusively in Norwegian hands. Sweden’s 
largest mining concern, the Grangesberg Com- 
pany, of which the state owns one half, has 
already acquired the large block of shares 
held by Sir Ernest Cassel in England, and is 
now negotiating for the $12,000,000 worth of 
stock held by Senator Possehl of Luebeck. The 
same company has just bought back the large 
and rich Strassa and Strypa ore fields in middle 
Sweden, which were acquired by an Austrian 
syndicate only five years ago—which, by theby, 
furnishes another indication of how badly off 
the Central Powers are financially. Quite re- 
cently the Grangesberg Company ordered eigh- 
teen new freight steamers, aggregating 115,000 
tons, from various Swedish shipyards, the 
Swedish Government having appropriated 
$750,000 to be used as loans for the extension 
and improvement of Swedish shipbuilding. 


Kerosene 
unobtainable, 











These are not the only items on the credit 
side. Increasing shortage has cut down in- 
dulgence, which at one time threatened to be- 
come a national menace. Wine, which flowed 
so freely during the first years of the war, has 
become extremely scarce. The consumption 
of liquor in every form has been cut down by 
regulations, and is now being cut down still 
more by the prohibition of manufacture. No 
braénnvin (white Swedish whisky) can be pro- 
duced this winter except as a by-product at 
paper mills, etc. Beer is already unobtainable 
in many districts. National prohibition seems 
imminent, and while this undoubtedly implies 
a certain amount of genuine hardship in a cli- 
mate like that of Sweden, it is nevertheless 
something for which the best minds in the 
nation have long been striving. Distress,. on 
the other hand, has not yet reached the fatal 
point, and so it is quite in keeping with the 
eternal fitness of things to find the mor- 
tality rate of Sweden reduced from 15.7 to 
12.6 per 1,000. 

Without wishing for a moment to under- 
estimate these compensations, I must insist 
that they will signify very little in the end, if 
the conditions now menacing the very exis- 
tence of the three little northern neutrals 
should continue to develop in the wrong direc- 
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tion. The same will be the case, if, by our own 
action or that of anybody else, those countries 
should be thrown into the seething caldron of 
the war on the wrong side—or prematurely on 
the right side. As long as Germany still has 
the power of striking hard at any one of them, 
we must do our best to keep them out of reach 
of ‘ ‘the mailed fist,” and to do so we must help 
according to our best ability to keep them out 
of starvation. If, at the same time, we will 
pay proper attention to the spiritual side of the 
situation, so to speak, we shall do still better by 
them. 

In the minds of those small nations the war 
has fostered a great deal of skepticism and 
pessimism. They have learned their complete 
helplessness in a world all armed. They have 
begun to fear that right will never more be able 
to hold its own against might in the councils of 
the nations. They have come to look upon all 
the belligerents with distrust and upon the 
future with a feeling akin to despair. What 
they need is reassurance of the very kind con- 
tained in President Wilson’s speech to Congress 
on December 4th last year (1917). They 
want peace, universal peace, enduring peace, 
but they believe that it can be had only on the 
basis of a justice so perfect that it deals fairly 
even with the enemy. 


IS QUEBEC IN A MOOD FOR CIVIL WARP 


The French-Canadian’s Attitude Now That Conscription Has Been Endorsed at a 
General Election 


[The author of this article is one of the best informed publicists in Canada and is peculiarly fitted 
to discuss the French-Canadian question by reason of his long residence in Montreal—Tue Epitors] 


HE same influences that led the 

French Canadians of Quebec to vote 

almost en bloc against the new Union 

Government and its conscription 

policy assure their peaceful accept- 

ance of that policy now that it is the law of the 

land, enforced by an administration with a 
strong popular mandate. 

Quebec is queer, by present-day standards. 

It is in the new world but not of it. Its ideas, 


ideals, and modes of thought are almost 
medieval—peasant France before Voltaire. 
Insulated from the rest of Canada and from 
the great currents of the world by his language, 





his naive indifference to affairs which touch 
him not tangibly, and by the jealous guardian- 
ship of a too maternal Church, the French- 
Canadian dwells in a peaceful backwater of 
time, quite content. He breeds large families, 
is a devout Catholic, and is reared so devotedly 
in the discipline of the Church that secular law 
finds in him an instinctively obedient subject. 
Sharp and intimate must be the impulse that 
shall stir him from his peaceful round. 

To impel a whole people voluntarily into 
war requires some great passionate motive. 
Germany had the carefully fostered passion of 
hate and of conquest. France had “La 








Patrie,” invaded and despoiled. England had 
the honor of her plighted word and the ways 
of her narrow seas to guard. The heart of 
English Canada thrilled irresistibly to the call 
of the blood. 

But French-Canadians have no sacrificial 
sense of loyalty to England, though grateful to 
the British flag for generous treatment of an 
alien folk brought under its folds in the old 
wars. They have no more devotion to modern 
France than twentieth century New Eng- 
landers have for England. They are Canadians 
only—fond of describing themselves as the only 
Canadians—after three centuries of rootage in 
the soil, and they have not the vision to see 
that this war threatens Canada. 

Canadians! Yes, but in a narrower sense 
than the ocean-to-ocean Dominion. Their 
conception does not reach to the West and 
with Ontario they Jhave an ancient feud, 
recently embittered by legislation restricting 
the use of the French language in Ontario 
schools. When they say “Canada” they see 
little past the Ottawa River on the west and 
Chaleur Bay to the eastward. Within those 
limits lies their real national ideal. 

Obviously there is slim foundation here for 
enthusiasm toward a war far overseas in- 
volving world politics—a war whose news 
filters slowly to them, often through antagon- 
istic media. 

For Canadian naiveté furnishes fertile 
ground for mischievous seed sown by dema- 
gogues, bigots, and civil counselors of various 
sorts, helped not a little by men of their own 
type, but different creeds, in other provinces. 

For instance, Henri Bourassa, the apostle of 
a nationalism which is really a clerical pro- 
vincialism, has preached openly all through 
the war a gospel daringly close to sedition. 
This is simply another war of rival imperial- 
isms, he says. Britain is as much to blame as 
Germany. Canada had no business to go into 
this Old World fight, anyway—she was not 
consulted about the policies that led up to it— 
but having gone in, she has no right to ruin 
herself. 

“They say we are slackers,” said Mr. 
Bourassa recently to an interviewer. “Well, I 
have told many of my intimate friends in 
France that we are doing more for a war in 
Europe than Europe would do for a war on 
this continent. Quebec has sent 20,000 men 
out of 2,000,000 population; that would be 
equivalent to 400,000 men out of France’s 
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40,000,000. Does any one suppose that if 
Quebec were at war with the rest of Canada, 
or if Canada were at war with the United 
States, France would send 400,000 men over 
to help us?”’ 

And he supplements these plausible argu- 
ments—which no American paper would be 
permitted to print—with a consistent sequence 
of, accusation and argument regarding the ill- 
treatment of the French in Ontario. Why go 
overseas to fight Prussianism when we have 
Prussianism next door? he asks. And in a 
recent letter to the editor of Le Croix in Paris, 
he argued in effect that the protection of 
French-Canadian rights and French-Canadian 
Catholicism against English and Protestant 
encroachment was just as important as the 
defense of France against Prussian invasion. 

To counteract this propaganda there has 
been no effective effort. Apart from Bourassa’s 
paper and its echoes the French press is weak. 
The English papers have little French circu- 
lation outside the cities. Most of the French 
in the country districts read no newspapers 
and receive most of their information through 
their parish priests, the majority of whom are 
of Nationalist sympathy. And the politicians 
who could reach the people are either Nation- 
alist or afraid or—like Blondin and Sevigny 
who left the Nationalists in 1911 to join the 
Borden Government and fell dismally in the 
last election—distrusted and devoid of in- 
fluence. 

Is it any wonder that this people felt little 
interest in the war and resented and resisted 
a policy that would drag them individually 
from their comfortable home places and thrust 
them into it? 


But will they not rebel, now that this 
repugnant policy is forced upon them? 

If the old Government had enforced it in the 
fashion desired by some of their supporters, 
there would probably have been trouble. But 
not now. The sting of injustice that rankled 
in the operation of a new and radical law by a 
Government which had outlived its elected 
term of authority is gone, together with the 
suspicion that conscription was designed to 
penalize Quebec. None can question now the 
authority of the new ministry’s mandate, and 
the early execution of the Military Service Act 
has shown that Quebec, being mainly rural, 
will benefit more than any other province by 
the exemption of farmers. Civil war, even 




















more than international war, demands a 
strongly passionate motive, and pacific Quebec 
has in the present situation no food for passion. 
For resentment, for pique, for sullen deter- 
mination to bide the time they may have 
grounds, but not for the red flame of war and 
sacrifice. Quebec will keep the peace. 

The occasionally whispered fear to the con- 
trary is based upon the incendiary utterances 
of some young French fanatics last summer, 
which were followed by a couple of dynamite 
outrages, notably the partial destruction of 
the summer home of Lord Atholstan, pro- 
prietor of the Montreal Star. But these 
developments provide one of the strongest 
guarantees against violence now. They not 
only shocked public opinion throughout Can- 
.ada but brought home to the agitating leaders 
themselves the possible harvest from their 
sowing. The swift and salutary punishment 
of the criminals—two of them professional 
desperadoes rather than politicians—clinched 
the lesson so that no more will be needed. 

And all this, one must remember, was in 
the earlier stages of the conscription campaign, 
when the law was in the hands of a Government 
which had outlived its allotted span of power, 
which contained some ministers more or less 
discredited, and with which the public in 
general were discontented. There is no doubt 
that the old Conservative administration would 
have been soundly beaten on conscription or 
any other issue, had Sir Wilfrid Laurier been 
able to hold his party together. Anti- 
conscription sentiment, though noisiest in 
Quebec, was by no means confined to that 
province and would have defeated the measure 
had Sir Robert Borden not been able to win 
to its support the best of the Liberal leaders 
throughout Canada, enabling him to make his 
strong non-partisan appeal for Union. These 
Liberals were conscripted into the Union for 
the period of the war by their conscientious 
conviction that compulsory service was neces- 
sary if Canada was to maintain her war 
efficiency, by their knowledge that the United 
States Government was anxious that we should 
not embarrass its own draft policy, and by 
their belief that Laurier’s proposed referendum 
would result in an adverse verdict—as a 
similar appeal has resulted in Australia. 

So the Union was formed and, on its com- 
bined appeal of patriotism and non-partisan 
efficiency, swept the country with the excep- 
tion of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
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Edward Island—the two Maritime Provinces 
refusing to distinguish between the new 
Government and the old, and voting against 
Borden because of his former cabinet’s de- 
linquencies. As a matter of fact the chief com- 
plaint in Nova Scotia was, not that the Borden 
Government was doing too much in the war, 
as Quebec protested, but that it was inefficient 
and had not done enough. But, in the mass, 
the Union carried a big majority of the par- 
liamentary seats and of the popular vote, even 
before the soldiers’ ballots were counted. 
That settles, beyond cavil, the question of its 
authority to produce any legislation it can 
pass through Parliament. 

Of course the plea is made, and with reason, 
that this election was not the same as a 
referendum. As Bourassa has pointed out in 
his Le Devoir.—“No line of demarcation has 
been traced between those who are in favor of 
the war to the finish and those who wish to 
limit the destructive effort. In repeating 
everywhere that the Liberal party is for war 
to the end, Mr. Laurier and his principal 
lieutenants have left no issue to those Cana- 
dians who think it more patriotic to save 
Canada from ruin and suicide than to bleed it 
white without profit to the Allies. In an- 
nouncing everywhere that the sons of farmers 
will be exempted from military service and 
that the second-class conscripts will not be 
called up, the Government assured for itself 
the -suppert of a large number of anti- 
conscriptionists.”’ 

But, though this is true, it finds small 
sympathy. Referenda are not a part of Can- 
ada’s political system. Theoretically our 
governments are so directiy responsible to the 
people and can so quickly be overthrown if 
they transgress the popular will, that these 
provisions for direct appeal are not required. 
Laurier held one once, on prohibition, because 
he did not wish to accept the responsibility of 
Yea: or Nay, but nothing came of it. The 
English provinces voted in. favor; Quebec 
voted contrary, and Laurier cannily pigeon- 
holed the figures and kept on saying nothing. 
So there is no particular enthusiasm here for 
that. item of political modernism. The big 
thing is, that the new Government has its 
draft on the legislative bank boldly endorsed 
by a majority five times as large as that of the 
last Government and can constitutionally 
forge ahead along the lines it has marked out. 
And in this course Quebec, peace-loving and 
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law-abiding, having filed its formal protest as 
a ground for future appeal, will quietly ac- 
quiesce. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the provincial 
premier, Sir Lomer Gouin—a man of solid, 
sound ability, more of the traditional English 
type of parliamentarian than of the French— 
have carefully refrained from comment on the 
outcome of the election, and both are pledged 
to constitutional acceptance of the popular 
verdict. The young firebrand orators who 
were preaching revolution a few months ago 
are dumb as death. Rumor has it that the 
price of their silence is present exemption. 
The anti-conscription press is apparently far 
more interested now in “the isolation of 
Quebec”’ than in the operation of the draft 
and Le Devoir, frightened of its own Franken- 
stein, is urging moderation upon the victors. 
“At the moment,” it says, “two currents of 
opinion are exercising their influence on the 
Government and its triumphant majority. 
The most turbulent element of the Unionist 
party wants to drive the Government to 
measures of reprisals against Quebec, and, 
generally speaking, against all those who 
opposed unlimited participation in the war. 
Others, more reasonable and also more in- 
telligent, understand that there is no advantage 
—indeed, a great disadvantage—from every 
standpoint, in exasperating a _ population 
naturally peaceful and loyal, but strongly 
attached to its traditions. We like to believe 
that the more solid heads of the cabinet, 
Messrs. Borden and Doherty, will not allow 
themselves to be carried along by the hot-heads 
of their party.” 

And in the meantime the Government is 
going ahead with the Conscription Act pru- 
dently and with equal justice. All the local ex- 
emption tribunals are chosen locally by a non- 
partisan central committee. The farmers, forthe 
present, are practically allexempted. Soare all 
engaged in useful national industry and those 
upon whom helpless dependants live. Married 
men are not included in the first call. Practic- 
ally all who are taken now are those who should 
have been the very first to go under voluntary 
recruiting and for whom it is difficult to work 
up any sympathy. The whole procedure is 
working smoothly and quietly and promises so 
to continue. When the authorities start out 
after deserters there may be an occasional local 
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flare-up, but even that is unlikely unless the 
Government changes its preliminary concilia- 
tory methods. 

A notable sign of the times is the tendency 
of Nationalist leaders to turn from discussion 
of present issues to preparation for the future, 
practically admitting the permanency of 
present policy while the war lasts. To quote 
Bourassa again—he is the brains, as well as 
the moving spirit of the party—“In spite of 
the outcome of the elections it may be said 
that there certainly exists in Canada—in all 
English-speaking Canada, even in Ontario, a 
good remnant of the old nationalistic senti- 
ment. Once the war comes to an end this 
healthy, wholesome sentiment will come to 
the surface and react against the feverish 
delirium of Imperialism. When the national 
elements take up anew the fight against the 
powers of Imperializing jingoism and colonial 
parasitism, whether English or French—these 
same elements, I say, will find in the mass of 
the French Canadians their natural allies. 
English Canadians—those, of course, who are 
more Canadian than they are English—will 
find out that in this crisis, as in many another 
historic crisis, the ‘traitors’ and the ‘cowards’ 
were the faithful depositaries of the true 
traditions of the Canadian nation and the 
relentless fighters for the survival of the 
Canadian nation in its entirety.” 

There the situation rests and should rest. 
If it is disturbed Quebec will not be alone to 
blame. 

“We've had this Quebec problem on our 
minds for fifty years,” says the dominant 
section of Ontario, “It must be settled some 
time. Let’s settle it now!” But it is a pro- 
blem which must not and cannot be “settled”’ 
except by establishing conditions of mutual 
understanding under which it will settle itself. 
Quebec has constitutional and treaty rights of 
language, law, and religion, to the maintenance 
of which the honor of the Dominion is pledged. 
They cannot be disturbed. But the barrier 
thus created is slowly dissolving, and in spite 
of narrow provincialists and clerics, will 
continue to dissolve with the inevitable 
widening of educational currents. Between 


the ideals of Bourassa and those of the newly 
emigrated British-born there is a long journey, 
and it is not impossible that the Canadian of 
the next generation will find his Government 
on the road between. 














LETTERS FROM AMERICANS OVERSEAS 


From members of the Americans Abroad Club, who tell of their work 
and experiences in other lands 


ISS Mary E. Gladwin, connected 

with the American Red Cross 

work in Greece, witnessed the 

destruction of Saloniki by fire, 

and her letter describing it, 
through the courtesy of a mutual friend is 
published herewith. She writes: 


Saloniki, September 15, 1917. 

How good of you to remember me in this far 
country! Thank you very much for:the book 
which will give pleasure to many people in this 
land where reading material is very scarce, and for 
the kind little letter which did me no end of good. 
This is the first breathing space since the fire. Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Frothingham, and Dr. Ryan have 
gone to the front for five days to look up the op- 
portunities for increasing our work. It is the great- 
est comfort and help to have two intelligent Ameri- 
can men to look over the ground, and to have some 
understanding of what we are trying to do. 

On Saturday, August 18th, our man came to tell 
me that there was a big fire in Saloniki; he thought 
that it must be a big magazine. We are on one 
horn of the crescent shore, in the curve of which 
lies Saloniki on the hillside. From the long pier 
jutting out into the bay in front of us the fire 
seemed to be too far up in the Turkish quarter to 
endanger our magazine about which we are always 
anxious. Dr. Ryan, coming in shortly afterward, 
said he was anxious about the city and proposed 
that we should all go down as soon as we had had 
a hurried dinner, at which Colonel Picot, an old 
friend of Belgrade days now attached to the Prince 
Regent of Serbia, joined us. By this time it was 
dark and before starting we ran out on the pier 
for another look. We were far enough removed 
from the people affected to feel all the magnificence 
and awe of the spectacle. Great blocks of buildings 
blazing to the sky without check; the hillside with 
its crowded houses and the waterfront with its big 
hotels on one side and innumerable barges tied up 
on the other, splendidly illuminated. The fire 
seemed to have started near the farthest corner 
of the old wall and to have come down through the 
Turkish houses into the Jewish quarter to the Via 
Egnatia. We drove down as rapidly as possible. 
One could not imagine such a scene. An over- 
crowded narrow-streeted city, practically without 
fire-fighting apparatus, women and children flec- 
ing with such belongings as could be quickly 
gathered up, the streets packed with motors, Greek 
Cavalry, French marines, the great English lorries 





doing splendid service, Italians, as usual, working 
might and main, Serbs, Russians, Jews, Turks, 
and an occasional American. 

We went at once to the Olympos Palace Hotel, 
where Dr. Ryan had his office, and secured all his 
papers, although the wind was then blowing in the 
opposite direction and it seemed unlikely that 
the fire would reach that point. As soon as Dr. 
Ryan appeared he was surrounded by people 
asking for help. While the motor was away, re- 
moving a crippled girl and an old woman from a 
house which a little later was ablaze, we made 
our way through the crowd of soldiers, sailors, 
and refugees, up Venizelos Street. We saw the 
high wooden roof of the bazaar take fire; and, most 
awe-inspiring, through the arches we saw the 
flames creep to the tip of a tall minaret, a monstrous 
flaming candle against the sky. Back to the 
Olympos to wait for the motor. While it was gone 
on another errand, Colonel Picot and I stole away 
up a back street behind the blazing bazaar to the 
Via Egnatia. As we stood looking down the street 
all aflame, a peculiar thing happened. We were in 
front of a closely shuttered shop, apparently all 
dark within, when suddenly a thin sheet of flame 
blew across the front followed by clouds of smoke; 
holding each other by the hand like children, Colonel 
Picot and I ran down the side street. As we looked 
back, all in a moment, the building was like a furnace 
roaring to the sky. When we found Dr. Ryan, 
he had determined to take me home. The two 
men with great difficulty managed to get me through 
the crowd as far as the Splendid Palace Hotel 
where a Serbian officer seized the doctor by the arm, 
begging him to take the motor to save a great sum 
of money belonging to the Serbian government. As 
I stood against a post in front of the Splendid, it 
became apparent that the terrible Vardar wind 
which had been blowing at terrific speed all the 
evening had changed its direction. The fire 
quickly reached the waterfront, crossed the street 
and caught a barge on the other side. We were 
cut off from home and the poor frightened people 
had only one direction in which to flee, the fire in 
the rear and on one side, and the water in front 
cutting them off. Dr. Ryan was soon back with 
the money and as many people as the motor would 
hold. It was decided that Colonel Picot should 
try to get me home by boat. 

The congestion was by this time beyond words, 
the people were struggling frantically with every 
kind of belonging, chiefly, it seemed, with rolls of 
bedding and big mirrors. After we had gone a 
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few steps, we met Mr. Buck and with much effort 
we arrived at the French Naval Station where 
Colonel Picot obtained a tug. The harbor was 
crowded with shipping, several barges had taken 
fire, and as we steamed across the bay we saw the 
Splendid burst into flame. A pillow caught in our 
rudder and delaying us for some time gave us an 
opportunity of seeing the whole waterfront afire 
at rather close quarters. The tug was too big to 
come to our pier so we were left at the White Tower 
steps. The little park was full of homeless ones 
who could go no further, and the street, the whole of 
the two miles home, was one struggling mass of 
people. Here and there old men, women, and 
children lay in the gutter or on the sidewalk so 
that it was difficult not to step on them. Shortly 
after we reached home two of our kind neighbors, 
English majors, who had come all the way by boat, 
came over with a message from Dr. Ryan and to 
warn me that if the wind changed again, as it was 
likely to do any minute, nothing would save our 
part of the town. In that event the fire, they said, 
would reach us in three hours. We remembered 
that there was a Franco-Serbian ambulance in the 
garage, Mr. Buck went for it while I packed all 
our food supplies, blankets, and cots and put 
them ready out in the hall. Every half hour I 
went down on the pier but fortunately the wind 
did not change. 

Dr. Ryan reached home at daybreak, having 
been obliged to go thirty miles around Mt. Hortiach. 
He started outeat once with Mr. Buck to see what 
temporary relief could be instituted. The city 
continued to burn all day Sunday and all of Sunday 
night. Beans, rice, tea from our store were brought 
out and cooking began at once. It is the kind of 
situation in which our Chief shines. He won 
golden opinions for his promptness and energy. 
For a week or two, we kept open house for Ameri- 
cans. There was hardly a restaurant left and 
many people with plenty of money went hungry. 
The lowest estimate of the number of homeless 
people is 60,000, the number is probably nearer 
80,000. 

It is most fortunate in all sorts of ways that we 
have the house. For one thing I could not have 
lived in an hotel in Salonica, which, in truth, was 
one of the chief reasons why Dr. Ryan took it, 
and then we were able to make room for Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Frothingham. It would have 
been very difficult to have found any other place 
for them. 


ATHLETICS AND CHINA 


Mr. R. H. Ewing, writing from Hangchow, 
describes the introduction of athletics into 
Chinese life. The importance of this move- 
ment lies in the codperation developed in team 
play—an element hitherto largely absent from 
Chinese life and one necessary to the develop- 
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ment of a national spirit. With China in the 
World War, it may play a really great part in 
its history. 


It has been said that the Chinese do not know 
how to play, and it is true in the sense we think 
of play. They have the play instinct, but the 
social, economic, and religious conditions have 
crushed it as footbinding has crushed the foot. The 
congested cities, narrow streets, and the necessity for 
the use of all vacant ground for food production 
have pushed the child into a six by twelve room where 
he has tried to satisfy his play instinct by shooting 
craps and playing dominoes.. Then the religion has 
helped to keep him there by discouraging physical 
exercise that would arouse the emotions. The stu- 
dent has been kept in a long gown, his fingernails 
and hair allowed to grow very long, and his voice 
kept in a soft feminine tone. It might be said that 
the Chinese were in a half conscious state for many 
centuries. 

A few years ago the Christian mission schools 
began the plan of hiring young American college men 
to teach western athletics to the Chinese. It was 
a big step in the growth of the eastern world: It 
had to be made in a patient, tactful way, because 
for the Chinese student to part with his long gown, 
fingernails, and queue, was worse than a sheep part- 
ing with her wool. 

Track and field athletics were first intro- 
duced because of their simplicity and chance for 
individual fame. The Chinaman likes personal 
honor and if he fails to get it in a contest he has 
lost his face. The first organized sport introduced 
was soccer. At first he failed to see the big points 
of codperation in the game. He wished to do all 
the work himself or not at all. At last basket ball 
was introduced in the simplest form. Team work 
had to be kept out until the player was not afraid 
to throw and catch the ball. He had never before 
used his hands to throw and catch in a scientific way. 

Now a team is developed and no longer do they 
think in terms of one man. Each player is like a 
spoke in a wheel. All work for the good of the 
whole. They have learned coéperative activity in a 
game with fair play against the opponent. __ 

When a student graduates from one of these 
schools he has learned a game of sports that will 
help him in the game of life. He has activity, 
courage, spirit of fair play and team work, bound up 
in a spirit of love for the game. He has a power 
that cannot be crushed by the corrupt, grafting 
forces that have been working in this vast empire 
for centuries. 

Many of these students are holding positions in 
the government to-day. By reading the news- 
papers you can know what they are doing. A 
team, larger than a basket ball team, has started a 
game for the country against a band of selfish 
grafters. Sometimes their aim looks hopeless but if 
they keep up the game they will win out. 

















MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


Some Beneficent and Labor-Saving Instruments and Devices of the Red Cross—a Min- 
iature Range for Training American Airmen 
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© Brown Bros, 
A DEVICE FOR FOLDING GAUZE 
In appearance it is nothing so much as an inverted table. Iron rods are inserted through holes in each of the four upright posts and the 
gauze is folded over these. When the folding is finished, the rods are withdrawn, and the gauze is ready to be cut into strips for bandages 
































MECHANICAL DEVICES TO MAKE EASY THE— —ROAD TO RECOVERY OF WOUNDED MEN 


(Left) An Electric Bullet Detector. A Carbon plate, placed in contact with the human body (it is here shown attached to the arm) 
forms the itive element of an electric circuit. A steel bullet or other metallic substance that may be lodged in the body forms the 
negative element. As the instrument with which the surgeon probes the wound comes in contact with the bullet, a distinct sound is 
audible to the surgeon through a head piece and receiver which he has adjusted to his ears. (Right) A plaster of Paris remover. The 
slightly curved base of highly polished metal to make gentle its operation, is inserted at the edge of the cast, the wheel of blades is started 
revolving and the cast is removed rapidly and almost painlessly. The device is operated by electricity 
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AN AUTOMATIC SOCK-KNITTING MACHINE 


It may be adjusted to knit socks of various sizes, and a fast operator can knit a pair of socks in thirty-one minutes. 
would not be practicable for one operator over an extended length of time. 
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WINDING BANDAGES BY ELECTRICITY 


After it has been cut to the desired width by 
the machine to the right, the. gauze is now 
ready to be wound into rolls. In winding, the 
gauze passes over a guiding reel immediately 
before it is wound on the top reel. This in- 
sures even edges to the roll, and by feeding the 
gauze taut, the operator can turn out com- 
pactly wound rolls very rapidly 





AN ELECTRIC GAUZE 
; CUTTER 
So rapidly does this little ma- 

chine go through the gauze that it 
is possible to cut an entire roll of 
100 yards in about three minutes. 
It may also be used for cuttin 
muslin, flannel, and various hospi 
garments 








© Brown Bros. 





This speed, of course, 


The machine is operated by hand 








© Brown Bros. 
FOR KNITTING SWEATERS 
Like the sock-knitting machine, it may be 
adjusted to knit sweaters of various sizes, and 
it knits four different kinds of stitches. A 
completed sweater may be turned out in one 
hcur; a pair of wristlets in twenty minutes. 
This machine, also, is operated by hand, 
although an electric motor could be attached 
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DEVICES FOR CARRYING THE WOUNDED 


A wheeled stretcher, drawn by a trained dog, used for removing French wounded from the field. The boys in the photograph are of the 
Society of Military Preparation in Paris 








A cycle car field am- 
bulance (above). The 
wounded soldier is 
placed on the stretch- 
er in the front part 
of the machine. (Be- 
low) Oneof the sleds 
used by the _Brit- 
ish forces in Egypt 
for the transportation 
of wounded across 
the desert 
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An ambulance trol- 
ley capable of carry- 
ing four wounded 
men. It may easily 
be pushed by two 
men, on tracks spe- 
cially laid for it. 

The _ photograph 
shows|two “cars” of 
the “‘Barnton Tram- 
way,’ used in the 
British Royal Army 
Medical Corps 
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TRAINING AMERICAN AIRMEN ON A MINIATURE RANGE 
The Air Service cadets in the gallery at the top of the picture are simulating the conditions of an aérial observer looking 
down from an airplane 6,000 feet above the ground, on a part of the front line trenches actually reproduced in the map below. 
The instructor in the foreground is flashing various colored lights, representing different kinds of artillery fire, on the map in 


accordance with the schedule at his right, and at varying speeds as shown by the stop watch. The cadets must make full 
note on their own maps before them of the location of the shots and prepare the radio messages which they would send. 
These messages are checked with the actual schedule of the instructor, in order to test the cadet’s accuracy and speed of obser- 
issi Men who are not quick and accurate enough to gather intelligence in the skies are eliminated at 


vation and transmission. 
this stage of the training 





